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If Suki-San is to have an 
“honorable bath’ 









‘Tm sure Dolly'll 
like 1t, evy hobby 
else says dey does: 
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aap THE PRETTIEST ROMANTIC NOVEL 
= OF THE SPRING AND SUMMER 


e 
Chaperon 


By C. N. and A. M. 


WILLIAMSON 


Authors of Lady Betty 
The Princess Virginia The Car of Destiny 


THE CHAPERON is rapidly coming into its 
own as one of the most popular novels of the 
season. It is the ideal story for the summer girl; 
deliciously amusing and romantic with its setting of 
2% Holland waterways and windmills and its fascinating 
= types of delightful girlhood and broad-shouldered 
; young manhood. THE CHAPERON will surely 
enhance the wide popularity of The Williamsons. 
$1.50 












With 16 illustrations by Karl Anderson. 

















| @ Second edition ready of the brilliantly successful romance of China by 


GENERAL HOMER LEA 


The Vermilion Pencil 


Into this novel of weird, exotic beauty and mystery and passion Homer Lea has breathed the 
@ spirit of China. His book is masterly, with a power of description and conveying so vital a 
sense of thé crowded, tragic, inscrutable drama that is being lived in the heart of the Celestial Em- 

| pire, as to give the work a place in the permanent literature of the day. 










‘*The novel is without doubt one of the most re- 


|  markable that the year has yet yielded.” 

Springfield Republican 
‘* The interest of the narrative from beginning to end 
is most remarkable. It is a notable book, a fascinat- 
| ing book. It immediately marks its author as a man 
| of genius.’’ Cleveland Plain Dealer 











When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


‘*In this book is issued the most remarkable piece of 
fiction the year thus far has brought, 
New York Times Review 


‘* If you think the day of the powerful novel with a uni- 
versal oppeal has passed read this book for conversion, 
It is just life—warm, pulsating, weak, strong, lovable, 
contemptible, that he has thrown on the screen.” 
Atlanta Constitution 


_ Each of the above books, postpaid, $ 1.50 | 


feoses McCLURE COMPANY © 44 East 23d Street, New York 

















NOI) |_ 500K ADVERTISEMENTS _|j 


JACK SPURLOCK—PROBIGAL 
(in Press) By GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


‘The truth and shrewdness of Mr. Lorimer’s keen satire have 








made his inimitably witty sayings current everywhere. This is his 


first novel, in which Jack Spurlock, expelled from college, gets a 





job—prior to starting upon his adventures as a prodigal son. 


Illustrated by Gruger. $1.50 


The Prodigal Among 
the Husks 


THE SPANISH JADE By MAURICE HEWLETT 
Author of ‘‘ Richard Yea-and-Nay,’’ ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,’ etc. 

The exciting adventures of Mr. Osmund Manvers, Englishman, after his romantic meeting with 

a beautiful Spanish maiden, outside the town of Palencia. An exquisite story which sells for 65. 

($1.50) in England, but only 90 cents in United States. $1.00 postpaid 


THE ROMANCE OF THE REAPER By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Author of ‘‘ The Great Races of America,’’ 
‘* The Romance of Steel,’’ Etc. 


This book makes clear for the first time, why Americans monop- 
olize the harvester business of the world. It is a wonderful story of 
our most useful business—a medley of mechanics, millionaires, kings, 
inventors and farmers. 16 pages of photographs. $1.10 postpaid. 


RUSSIA’S MESSAGE © By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


A complete and illuminating study of Russia: the crushing op- 
pression, the awakening of the peasants, the anti-Government parties, 
and the controlling idea of the Revolution—the greatest world- 
drama since the Revolution in France. 47 pages of illustrations from 
photographs. $3.25 postpaid 


COUNTRY RESIDENCES IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 
By LOUIS V. LE MOYNE 


This superb volume, by an expert architect and landscape gar- 
dener, is the first work to show the historical development of architec- 
ture. Complete ground plans, practically impossible to obtain 
elsewhere, are given of each of the forty-six places included ; in addi- 
tion, 500 beautiful photographs by the author. $8.25 postpaid 


THE SHELL BOOK By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS 
Author of ‘‘ The Tree Book’’ 


This is the first popular book on shells, authoritative but with 
few technical terms. The cultivation of oysters and other shell-fish 
is described, and instructions are given for making aquaria. Eight 
plates in color and 473 black and white photographs. $4.40 postpaid 


PROSE EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW Edited by MARY E. BURT 
This book is particularly adapted to the closing exercises of schools. “There are 230 selections, 

and each selection is a gem of eloquence. Uniform with ‘‘ Poems Every Child Should Know. 

Decorated. $1.00 postpaid. 











THE ANCIENT LAW By ELLEN GLASGOW 


‘“In the total of a novelist’s equipment, Miss Glasgow has few equals.’'—Hartford Courant. 
‘Miss Glasgow's latest novel has both dignity and charm.’’—The Dial. 
Third Printing. $1.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th St. New York City 





a 
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Ready June 6 


Ready June 6 


























Illustrated Illustrated 
by by 
FREDERIC FREDERIC 
DORR DORR 
STEELE STEELE 
$1.50 $1.50 








VERA, THE MEDIUM 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Vera is a new kind of heroine and one of the most fascinating in fiction. What 
she had to do as a Medium, the people she worked with, the tangled plot in which she 
becomes involved, her love story, and the great climax of the final séance are some of 
the exciting things in the most absorbing novel Richard Harding Davis ever wrote. 
Out of these new and strange surroundings he brings a vivid, dashing story, told as 
only he can tell it. 


The Stage Door The Girl and the Game 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS and other College Stories 
ll By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
ustrated. $1.50 


Illustrated. $1.50 





Vivid, interesting and moving stories 


dealing with the theatre and theatrical Amusing, gay, lighthearted stories of 
life both off and on the stage, with some undergraduate life with light talks with 
lively tales of adventure and humor. The a kid brother. Keen, witty and sugges- 
teal life of the stage by one who knows. tive. 


TRUE STORIES | MONOLOGUES | 
OF CRIME By BEATRICE HERFORD " 


Drawings by 
- ARTHUR TRAIN 
hires OLIVE HERFORD 
Illustrated. $1.50 


cee 


SMONQIOGUES 
$1.25 ape 


The stories of real 
BEATRICE HERFORD 


crimes told as fiction, Str af Wise Bee: 
full of tense, human 
interest that makes 
the ordinary short sa 
story seem tame and the first time in book ULV ER FEREORD 
dull. i IT form. 


ford’s inimitable 


Monologues now for 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Best Books for School Libraries 











CROWELL’S ASTOR LIBRARY (12 mo. size) and 
HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS (16 mo. size) have 
been leading favorites for many years with schools and 


colleges. 


“Well printed, carefully edited, and inex- 


pensive,” says one professor, “we are finding your 
publications preferable to all others.” 


Astor Library of 
Prose and Poetry 


A choice of more than 400 titles from 
the world’s best authors, in accurate texts, 
good type and durable cloth binding. 


ae ee 210 Volumes 
PIE cb cigeowy osae _e. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY.. 18 “ 
ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES, 41" 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION .. 15 “ 


EN eee anf. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY.. 4 “ 
POETRY 'AND DRAMA...... 100“ 


Library size, cloth, 60 cents each. 
Special discounts for school use. 


The Handy 


Volume Classics 


A choice of nearly 200 titles from the 
best shorter classics, in good type, and 
bound in either cloth or limp leather. 


ho ee ee ae 32 Volumes 
SE a: ors a0 66a ine 
ies etnnk oes a a 
 Pandccuibs donhie es 48 " 
are eee ees 
REE. oiccccccccceces i 
POETRY AND DRAMA ...... ».” 


Pocket size, cloth, 35 cents each. 
Special discounts for school use. 


WHAT TEACHERS SAY 


“The best books for the money published in England or America.” 
“T am delighted with the books and shall use the ‘Astor Edition’ henceforth 


in my classes.” 


“T am pleased to say that we are highly satisfied with the ‘Handy Volume Classics.’ 


Typography, binding, paper combined, make these volumes almost ideal for class use.” 


LET US SEND YOU SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
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GIGI) _ 500K ADVERTISEMENTS 
THE CAPTIVATING SUMMER NOVEL 
THE 
PRINCESS DEHRA 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 
Jn which we meet again the characters of his dashing success 


“THE COLONEL OF THE RED HUZZARS” 


(Eleven Editions) 





“The Princess Dehra’’ has the same light touch, swift action, 
quick art and repartee, sharp and unexpected climaxes, intrigue, 
sword-play, and danger, that have stood out so noticeably in the 
author’s two former books, the “ Co/onel’’ and “ Beatrix of Clare,’’ 
but it also has the surer hand of the maturer writer, and the nicer 
appreciation of detail, and will, no doubt, be even more widely read. 


Illustrated in color by Clarence F. Underwood 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 


A TEMPTING LOT OF NEW FICTION 


INTRIGUE 


The Duchess of Dreams 
By Edith Macvane 


A tale of social ambition, of startling adventure, and of 


MYSTERY 
In the Dead of Night 


By John T. McIntyre 


A mystery story that mystifies. 
" passionate love ; placed all against the dazzling background of 
Colored Frontispiece and Three Illustrations a Newport summer. 


I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Frontispiece in Color by Alonzo Kimball 
12mo. Decorated cover, $1.50 


ROMANCE LOVE 
Marcia Schuyler The Master Influence 
By Grace Livingston Hill Lutz By Thomas McKean 


The ‘‘dresden-china’’ romance of the year, | A delightful love-story of modern people with 
fragrant of lavender and rosemary. modern ideas. 







Colored Frontispiece and Six Illustrations Colored Illustrations by Will Grete 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 





Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 
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A 


THE 
EXCITING 
FASCINATING 
ROLLICKING 


NEW NOVEL A 


bon es | [\ 
ON 


ie oH ey 


MENA 


By HAROLD MACGRATH 
Author of THEMAN ON THE Box and HALF A ROGUE 


A new, long novel by Harold MacGrath. Every line of it 
MacGrathian. His unsurpassed humor, his inscrutable situa- 
tions, his racy dialogue! All radiant with the genius that 
made his previous novels, “THE MAN ON THE BOX” 
and “HALF A ROGUE,” leaders. 


Pictures by HARRISON FISHER and KARL ANDERSON 51550 postpaid 
aoe BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis 
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‘< Even better than ‘The Great Secret’” 


THE 


AVENGER 


In ** The Avenger’? Mr. Oppenheim has exercised all the 
powers of his fertile imagination, and with exceeding skill has 
unraveled an intricate tangle of political intrigue and private 
revenges, the result being a novel of the most absorbing dramatic 
interest. 













Fully Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


. a THE HEMLOCK AVENUE MYSTERY 


By ROMAN DOUBLEDAY 


“For pure unguessableness Mr. Doubleday’s reporter-detective story has hardly an equal.”—Hart/ord 
Courant, 
 -_ - sigan among detective stories. The book is of entrancing iuterest from the first page.” —San Francisco 
é. 


Chronic 
Illustrated by Grunwald. Cloth, $1.50. Third Printing. 























THE ADVENTURES 
OF CHARLES EDWARD 


By HARRISON RHODES 


A lively, humorous story with an irrepressible hero and a titled 
heroine. - A book that bubbles over with quiet fun with a romance of 
unusual type. 


Illustrated with 24 capital pictures by Penrhyn Stanlaws 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE FIVE KNOTS THE SUPREME GIFT 








‘ By FRED. M. WHITE By GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD 
: ; “Pp . ; : ee : 
The strange practices of two Malays with their Free — ee en er 
string containing five knots furnishes this ‘‘ prince ‘The romance is one of charm and distinction.” 
of story tellers ” with one of his most surprising and —Washington Star. ; 
thrilling plots. “The love story is superb.""—Pittséurg Post. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 With frontispiece in color. Cloth, $1.50. 





THE WEIGHT OF THE NAME 


By PAUL BOURGET, Translated by George Burnham Ives 


‘* Rasily the leader among recent works of fiction’ —New York World. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE HEART OF THE RED FIRS 
By ADA WOODRUFF ANDERSON 


A realistic romance of the great Northwest with striking scenes and strongly contrasted characters. 
Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. Cloth, $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 
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Another Roaring Fun Book! 


Smiling ’Round the World 


MARSHALL P. WILDER 


Author of “The Sunny Side of the Street” 


A 
World 
of 
World- 
Wide 
Laughs 


** Mirth is : 4 ‘ en SON Ae ae ** Laugh and 
Medicine, and ee af Fae the World 
Laughter 3 a Vee Sete. P Laughs with 
Lengthens * My Base fe You ”’ 
— : i ae PE: can be truly said 
If this be true TT a, ee” of Marshall P. 
(and few will : Py, Es = a Wilder, the 
gainsay it),then {7 fem See Se? \ captivating en- 
all who read [p= . : a bimuen |tertainer of 
this lightsome (Yj Ke oy Presidents, 
volume should ‘ ; Kings, Princes 
livetoa healthy, — 7 and the great 
happy old age, ublic. As the 
for here is a book bubbling ’ Si oy Hon. ical M. Depew 
over with real, spontaneous humor ail says, “ His mirth is contagious,” and as 
from one of the world’s born fun-makers, F 4 the Hon. Henry Labouchere remarked, “He 
- nd with many a bit of wit from other ; makes melancholy fly apace.” You'll find 
inimitable merry-makers. rash laughs bubbling all through this new book. 


Marshall P. Wilder needs no introduction to the reading public. His many years as a 
successful entertainer in all parts of the world, and the immediate and lasting hit which he 
recently made with ““ The Sunny Side of the Street,”” give every indication of a warm welcome 
for “ Smiling "Round the World.” In this new volume he recounts and portrays many striking 
scenes and incidents of his recent trip around the world. In his own happy-go-lucky way 
“‘Marsh” went smiling around the world, and the vivid scenes he pictures, the people he tells 
about, and the irrepressible strain of humor which runs through the entire tale make “ Smiling 
"Round the World” one of the jolliest of books, and one for which a large call can be antici- 
pated. The world-wide fame of the author will no doubt contribute much to its popularity. 


Decorated Cloth Cover, 12mo, Profusely Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


FUNK : WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


yr to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





WONOIG|_ 200K ADVERTISEMENTS 1 
NEW FICTION FOR SUMMER READING 


AT HALF PRICE 


The Cupples & Leon Company, owing to an arrangement made with many of the 
leading novelists of the day, are enabled to offer their publications at less than half the 
regular recognized price. 

Each novel is in regular $1.50 style. Fine Cloth, Gilt Embossing, Duotone 
Illustrations, New Type. 


320 pages, 12mo. Retail, 75: cents 


PUBLICATIONS FOR MAY 
MY LOST SELF 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, Author of “A Dash for a Throne” 


While the circumstances are original, the plot powerful, the love interest intense, the scenes are more 
romantic than any of his previous novels, 


THE PAUPER OF PARK LANE 


By WM. LE QUEUX, Author of “Secrets of Monte Carlo” 


“The Pauper of Park Lane,” an extraordinary story of love and diplomacy. There are stirring scenes in 
London and Paris, while from start to finish there is an increasing mystery which is not revealed to the baffled 
reader until the last line. 


THE FOUR PHILANTHROPISTS 


By EDGAR JEPSON, Author of “The Admirable Tinker” 


“ The Four Philanthropists” is a brilliant satire, bubbling with fun, scintillant and alive with unique situa- 
tions. But the love interests afford a beautifully sympathetic note that runs throughout the story. 


AMONG THE{[OTHER BOOKSJREADY IN THIS SERIES ARE 








THE POWERS:-AND MAXINE 
By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of 
* The Lightning Conductor ” 
The best thing they have so far done.—JN. Y, 
Times, 


ALADDIN OF LONDON 
By MAX PEMBERTON, Author of “ The Gold Wolf” 


“Every page is full of action.”—T7he Herald, 
Boston. 


The LOVE THAT PREVAILED 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, Author of 
“ The Jessamy Bride” 
‘A tale of surpassing thrill and charm.’’—7he 
Sentinel, Milwaukee. 


By W. B. MAXWELL, Author of “ Vivien,” ‘* The 
Guarded Flame,” ‘‘ The Ragged Messenger,”’ etc. 
“Tt has a strong, virile, intensely exciting plot, 
full of vigorous action.”—7Z7he Times Dispatch, 
Richmond, Va. 


THE IRON LORD 
By S. R. CROCKET, Author of “The Stickit 
inister,”” etc. 
“The Iron Lord isa romance of intense action.” 
— The Times, Seattle, Wash. 


The MAN IN THE BASEMENT 
By BARON ROSENKRANTZ 
Denmark's greatest writer, Author of “‘ Royal Love,” 
“ The Widow,” etc. 

‘‘ Exciting and mysterious to the last chapter.” 
—The Oregonian, Portiand, Ore. 


IN MARY’S REIGN 
By BARONESS ORCZY, Author of “ The Scarlet 
Pimpernel,”’ *‘ A Son of the People,” etc. 
‘The story is intensely interesting from start to 
finish.”—A léany Evening Journal. 


THE FORBIDDEN ROAD 
By MARIA ALBANESI, Author of “ Susannah and 
One Other,” “* Love and Louisa,” etc. 
“It isasplendid stirring story of action, sus- 
pense and thrilling situations.’—7he World, Balti- 
more, Md. 


THE MASTER CRIMINAL * *pNEx.raneuoeran sto The Mow 


“One of the most extraordinary striking detective books of recent publication.” ~ 7he /ourna/, Boston, Mass. 


8@ The above may be procured at any bookseller’s or will be sent postpaid by the 


publishers on receipt of 75 cents. 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET WILL BE MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


CUPPLES & LEON COMPANY, (‘rew vor: 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





SPECIAL BOOK BARGAINS 


Doing the largest retail book business in the country gives us first call on the sur- 
plus stocks of the leading publishers of America when the time comes to dispose of them 


at lower than usual prices. 


The time is now. ; 
These are regular editions, bearing the imprint of the best publishers. 


They are 


not to be confounded with poorly made books, printed on cheap paper, that are made to 


sell at low prices and often advertised as great bargains. 


These books were made to sell 


at the full regular prices—and thousands of their brothers and sisters have sold at the 


regular prices. 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 
NOVELS 


Translated from the Norse by Rasmus 
B. Andersen. Patriots’ Edition. Com- 
prising Synnove Solbakken, A Happy Boy 
and Later Sketches, Arne, Early Tales and 
Sketches, The Fisher Maiden, Magnhild, 
Dust, The Bridal March, Captain Man- 
sana. 6 vols. 12mo. Publisher’s price, 
$9. Our special price, $1.50. 


BULWER-LYTTON, SIR EDWARD 


Complete edition of the novels and ro- 
mances. Well printed and bound, and il- 
lustrated by 13 photogravures and 48 half- 
tones. 13 vols. Half leather, top edge 
gilt. Our special price, $10.25. 


Quantities are limited, of course. 


THE BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR 


Entire New Testament, with Anecdotes 
Similes, Emblems and Illustrations; Ex- 
pository, Scientific, Geographical, Histori- 
cal and Homiletic, gathered from a wide 
range of Home and Foreign Literature. 
Edited by Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M. A. 29 
vols. 8vo. Publisher’s price, $58. Our 
special price, $27. 


CARLYLE, THOMAS 


Complete works. Printed from clear 
and legible type. 66 full-page illustra- 
tions, 10 being in photogravure and the 
others half-tone. 10 volumes. Half leath- 
er, top edge gilt. Our special price, $7.75. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


(Bound volumes.) For the year ending with the October number, 1906. This 
well-known magazine, with its large list of contributors, its fine illustrations and the 
iiterature which it represents, is too well known to need more description here. Among 
the complete novels which these volumes contain are: “Seeing France with Uncle John,” 
by Anne Warner; “A Diplomatic Adventure,” by S. Weir Mitchell; “Fenwick’s Career,” 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Among other articles: “Lincoln, the Lawyer,” by Frederick 
Trevor Hill; “The Training of the Human Plant,” by Luther Burbank. A few of the 
contributors to these volumes are Charles Francis Adams, Anna Bowman Dodd, 
Anthony Hope, L. H. Bailey, Elizabeth Robins, Pennell, George W. Cable, Howard 
Chandler Christy, Gustave Kobbe, Alice MacGowan, Timothy Cole and many other 
well-known writers. Two volumes, green cloth. Publisher’s price, $5.50. Our special 
price, $1.75. 


THE FAR EAST AND THE NEW AMERICA 


A picturesque and historic account of China, Japan, Hawaii, the Philippines, Cuba 


and Porto Rico. The descriptive part of this valuable set of books is written by men 
familiar with the section described. Prefaced with a general introduction by Edward 
S. Ellis, A. M. The illustrations of the work are almost as valuable and worthy of ex- 
tended notice as the text itself, because they represent so many things and many scenes 
which either are entirely strange to us or else are known only in a purely perfunctory 
way. They consist of a series of 228 beautiful full-page color plates, photogravures, 
maps in colors and engravings and 959 text illustrations; nearly 1200 in all. The color 
plates are of life scenes taken mostly by direct photography from the subjects them- 
selves especially for this work. The text sheets and illustrations are printed on extra 
heavy paper of a very high finish in order to get full value in “color” for the text illus- 
trations. The complete set of 6 volumes. Half morocco binding, cloth sides, top edge 
gilt. Sold formerly at $31. Our special price, $8. 


DUMAS, ALEXANDRE THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE 


Romances. Introductions by Prof. 
Adolphe Cohn and J. W. McSpadden. 
With 90 illustrations from original draw- 
ings by Frank T. Merrill, Maurice, Leloir 
and others. 10 vols. Half leather, top 
edge gilt. Our special price, $7.75. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


A series of expositions covering all the 
books of the Old and New Testament by 
the foremost preachers and theologians of 
the day. 6 vols., 8 vo. Publisher’s price, 
$12. Our special price, $5.75. 


NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL BOOK BARGAINS 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


Complete works. Contains all Irving’s writ- 
ings, with the author’s latest revisions. TIllus- 
trated with 10 photogravures, 64 half-tones and 
16 maps. 10 vols. Half leather, top edge gilt. 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $7.75. 


MACAULAY, THOMAS 


The complete works of Lord Macaulay. New 
authorized edition, edited by his sister, Lady 
Trevelyan. With 48 photogravure portraits. 12 
vols. 8vo. Publisher’s price, $45. OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE, $15. 


HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, 
WORKS 


Library Edition, 11 volumes. Each volume 
with frontispiece in photogravure. Printed on 
Mittineague paper, and handsomely bound. 
12mo. 11 vols. Publisher's price, $22 net. OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE, $9. 


SCOTT, SIR WALTER 


Waverly Novels. Each story contains an in- 
troduction, notes, glossary of words and phrases, 
and an index to scenes and characters. 108 illus- 
trations containing portraits and reproductions 
of paintings by the Fine Arts Association of 
Scotland, 12 vols. Half deather, top edge gilt. 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $9.50. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S POEMS 


Who with a heart in him doesn’t love Riley’s poems? Eleven volumes, uniformly bound in 


sage green cloth, with gilt top and ornamental cover design. 
Publisher’s price, $13.50. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $5. Neighborly Poems, Sketches 


frontispiece. 


in Prose. Afterwhiles, Pipes o’ Pan at Zekesbury. The Flying Islands of the Night. 
A Child-World. Green Fields and Running Brooks. 


Childhood. 
Pa’s Romance. 


Each volume has a photogravure 


Rhymes of 


Armazindy. Home-Folks. His 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC 


A history of our country. Written by master historians in 4 large volumes, illustrated with 
119 full-page plates. Publisher’s price, cloth, $12.50. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $1.50. Publisher's 
price, half leather, $15. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $2. The “Great Republic” reads like a novel, 
giving of course the complete thread of the story of the nation from the primitive settlers down 
to the present time. It is written by specialists on each subject—by such writers as Theodore 
Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, John Bach McMaster, John W. Draper, William T. Sherman, 
General Joseph Wheeler, William E, Chandler, John D. Long, Edward Everett, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Francis Parkman, George Bancroft and other well known authors. Edited by Charles 
Morris and Oliver H. G. Leigh. A descriptive circular of 16 pages will be sent upon request. 


GARNETT AND GOSSE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


An illustrated history. Vol. I, from the beginning to the age of Henry VII; Vol. II, to the 
age of Milton; Vol. III, to the age of Johnson; Vol. IV, to the age of Tennyson—by R. Garnett 
and E. Gosse. Beautifully illustrated, with many facsimiles in color from MSS, in the British 
Museum, and numerous illustrations in black and white. 4 vols., 4to, top edge gilt. Publisher’s 


price, $20. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $9.50. 


SHAKESPEARE—A HANDY 
EDITION 


Just the size that can easily be carried in the 
ocket or hand-bag (5%4x4% inches)—and the 
ength of the set as it stands on a shelf is only 
21% inches. Good type. Neatly bound in ma- 
roon cloth. You may be the owner of a library 
set of Shakespeare—but it is very convenient 
to have an edition in small size. Publisher's 
price, $13.50. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $3.90. 


GUIZOT, M. 


History of France, from the earliest times, 
translated into English by Robert Black, and 
recognized as the standard of this immortal 
history. Illustrated by 72 portraits and scenes 
done in photogravure and half-tone. 8 vols. 
Half leather, top edge gilt. OUR SPECIAL 
PRICE, $6.25. . 


THACKERAY, WILLIAM 
MAKEPEACE 


Printed from large, 
type and contains 108 full-page illustrations in 
photogravure and half-tone, besides numerous 


Complete works. new 


text cuts by Thackeray himself. 12 vols. Half 
leather, top edge gilt. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, 
$9.50. 


HUGO, VICTOR 


Novels and poems. Copyrighted translations 
made expressly for this edition. The 72 illus- 
trations are by eminent artists such as Bayard, 
Delort and Roux. 8 vols. Half leather, top edge 
gilt. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $6.25. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S WORKS 


Printed in beautiful, clear type, on fine paper, from the plates of the Riverside Edition, 12 


original etchings, new portrait of author. 
Hawthorne. 13 vols. Crown 8vo. Gilt tops. 
Fine half calf binding. Gilt tops. 


Bibliographical 
Publisher’s price, $26. 
Publisher’s price, $42. 


notes and biographical sketch of 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $12. 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $26. 
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The New “Shorty McCabe” Book 


Side-Stepping With Shorty 
by Sewell Ford 
Illustrated by F. V. Wilson. $1.50 at all Bookshops. 


ENGLAND 
The London 
Standard says: 


‘A most diverting and illuminating book. Some of the chapters 

ark Twain would not be ashamed of. Others are written with 

all- Mr. Dooley’s wealth of humor, keen knowledge of life and caustic 
shrewdness.”” 


AMERICA 


The New York 


“He must take his place by the side of Sam Weller and 
Mr. Dooley. He is human from the crown of his head to the soles of 


American says: his feet.”’ 


‘A sure cure for the Blues” 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY (i Publisher, NEW YORK 


READY NOW 


A COWBOY CAVALIER 


By HARRIET C. Morse. A spirited tale of life, love and 
adventure on the prairies. Its rollicking humor and 
unworn incident are peculiarly engaging. $1.50 


CLIMBING UP TO NATURE 


By FLORENCE J. Lewis. Full of irresistible humor and 
inimitable character sketches. The heroine bears 
striking resemblance to a popular young star. $1.50 


PATHS CROSSING $ A Romance of the Plains 


By MavupeE C. Gay. Plot, scenes and characters are 
drawn with masterly skill, and the leaven of love works 
in its own mysterious way. $1.50 


THE LAW OF, LOVE 


By CHARLES ST. MorRRIS. A powerful story, with 
scenes laidin sunny Spain and the bleak Alaskan gold 
fields. $1.50 


A RANDOM SHAFT 


By JUDE MACMILLAR. A fascinating love story is 
interwoven with strange and exciting experiences in 
the Island of Luzon. $1.50 


THE C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO., - 


IN PREPARATION 


THE JAYHAWKER 


By JOHN A. MARTIN. Beyond all 
question a masterpiece, with the 
alluring life of the plains as a 
setting. $1.50 


THE KING’S MARK 


By Etta M. BANGS. _ Striking 
scenes and delightful characters 
lend a rare charm to this tale of 
Colonial days in Portland, Me. $1.50 


THE DEVIL 
WORSHIPPER 


By FREDERICK A. Ray. Even 
more brilliant and striking than 
his ‘‘Maid of the Mohawk.’ A 
marvellous heart drama, with a 
unique and dramatic setting. $1.50 
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TWO NOTABLE NOVELS 


Captivating Romance, Charming Realism 


Fate’s a Fiddler 


By EDWIN GEORGE PINKHAM 
With illustrations by Lester Ralph, the frontispiece in celer 


At last we have a distinctly American novel of to-day, 
with the charm of the old masters of English fiction. 

Every page is a delight, the characters are lovable 
friends, the situations vividly infused with American opti- 
mism and humor—a novel to keep and read again. 

The author paints a broad canvas and tells his story 
with the genius of a born story-teller. $1.50 pestpaid 


Steadily Growing in Favor 


The Road to Damascus 
By H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS 
Author of ‘‘ He That Eateth Bread With Us,’ etc. 


Richarda Homfrey’s vision on Aer “‘road to Damas- 
cus’’ was that at all costs she must keep intact the beauty 
of her ideal of the relation between husband and wife. 


“T took ~- ‘The Road to Damascus’ after dinner,’ says 
Ida M. Tarbell, ‘‘and did not lay it down until the end. 
It is a fascinating handling of a difficult problem—a suc- 
cessful handling, too.’’ 

“*A novel of remarkable power.””"—N. V. Times. 

‘“*No more intense situation could be imagined than 
that which is the basis of this novel. It should havea 


A drawing by Lester Ralph for ‘* Fate’s a Fiddler’’ wide circulation.” — Tampa News. $1.50 postpaid 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 


CarrigED Him Back. 

A hard-headed old manufacturer, who made 
his fortune, “with his coat off,’ was induced by 
his daughters to accompany them to a Wagner 
concert. The next day he happened to meet 
an acquaintance, who had seen him the night 
before, who asked: “I suppose you enjoyed the 
concert last night, Mr. Smith?” 

“Yes. It took me back to the days of my 
youth,” the old man said. . “Ah! Sum- 
mer days in the country, girl in a lawn dress, 
birds singing, and all that?” 

“No; the days when I worked in a boiler- 
shop.”—J. M. (Finchley). 

—Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


The True Gatholicism— 


By Rev. Benjamin Fiske Barrett 
18mo, Cloth, 177 pages, Price, 30 cents 
‘* All Christendom should read the book.’’ 


Contents 

1, Different Phases of Divine Truth. II, Basis of 
Christian Union. III. Ancient Ground of Church Fel- 
lowship. IV, Believersin Tri-personalism. V. Believers 
im Salvation by Faith Alone, VI. Further Illustrations. 
VII. Believers in Modern Unitarianism. VIII. Some 
May Drink Deadly Things with Impunity. IX, Truth 
not Truth with All Its Receivers. X. The Gentiles. 
XI. Unity with Diversity. XII. Catholicism of the 
Gospel. III. Truth a Means, not an End. XIV. Con- 
clusion. 

Our complete catalogue sent free ; it contains numer- 
ous books suitable for Summer reading. 


NUNC LICET PRESS, 45 W. Coulter Street, Phila. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


JAY | express to you my persona! 
sense of obligation as one of the 
many to whose happiness you 
have contributed by placing 
beautiful books at the command 
of very limited purses? I sup- 

pose | have not expended above ten or twelve 

dollars with you—but I am sure that there 
is no other way in which so little money 
could bring such vast returns in permanent 
possessions that constitute something more 
than just delight. And when |-look over 
my little books | cannot but feel that to you 
this joy on the part of the purchaser means 
more than the money they bring—for other- 
wise you would not make such beautiful 
books for such small prices. The beauty of 
your books is that they seem always to be 
the personal possession of the man who buys 
them. You deserve the abiding thanks and 
gratitude of all men who love Beauty and to 
whom it is almost essential that Beauty 
shall be free. 

My New Catalogue—a remarkable piece of bookwork 
in itself—explains this unusual compliment, and is sent 


free on request to booklovers anywhere that can be 
reached by mail. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
Portland ss Maine 
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| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS | 
THE PROFLIGATE 


By ARTHUR HORNSLOW 


Author of “‘ The End of the Game,”’ “ The Lion and 
the Mouse,”’ etc. 


A tremendous story of the human passions, written 
with the vigor, charm and remarkable power of graphic 
descriptive which have quickly put this author in the 
front rank with the successful novelists of theday. A 
startling murder mystery unfolded with the skill of a 
Sherlock Holmes and interwoven with a delightful love 
romance as tender and absorbing as any in recent fiction. 
Robert Forrester, the man of passion, strength and weak- 
ness, who gambles away life and fortune only to be 
saved at the brink by his love for a good woman, is a 
masterly character study rarely equaled in the modern 
novel. The scene ina luxurious New York gambling 
hell, the murder inquest, the runaway on the mountain, 
the meeting at Monte Carlo, the strange betrothal on the 
tower of Notre Dame, the tracking of the murderer— 
these are a few of the thrilling chapters in a book which 
holds the reader from start to finish. 


The book is likely to have a larger sale than either of the 
author's two previous books—‘* The Lion and the Mouse,”’ 
“* The End of the Game.” 


| 12mo. Richly Bound in Red Cloth, Beautifully Illustrated, $1.50 
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i ii G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY 
Bite PUBLISHERS $3 NEW YORK 


ORIGINAL, INGENIOUS AND THRILLING 


THE CASTLE OF DAWN 


By HAROLD MORTON KRAMER 
Author of ‘‘ Hearts and the Cross’’ and ‘‘ Gayle Langford ”’ 
Illustrated, $1.50 


Once in a while there comes along a story that is just simply a story. Suffice that it gets hold 
of you and you don’t care who wrote it or what happens until you have read it from beginning to end. 
THE CASTLE OF DAWN comes under that category, and if you want to know any more about it, 
get a copy and nine out of every ten of you will get your money’s worth.—Springfield Union. 


A STORY THAT IS CREATING A SENSATION 


THE BELLE ISLERS 


By RICHARD BRINSLEY NEWMAN 
Profusely Illustrated, $1.50 


As an impartial, fearless, even reckless exposure of the infernal hypocrisies inevitable in church, 
society, politics and business, it deserves a high rank, and as a laughter-compelling, blistering satire 
it is matchless. Itis long since we read a book so keenly enjoyable.—Chicago Christian Socialist. 

It is a book that will create a stir, especially if some villagers should take it as a reflection upon 
their town.—.Springfield Union. 

At all Bookstores 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY BOSTON 
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Canning time is here; the 
small fruits are in market. 






Soon we will be in the midst of a bountiful fruit and 
vegetable season. Now is the time to prepare. 
Don’t rely on store canned goods. Do up your own. 
It’s more healthful and economical. Mrs. Rorer’s 
book ‘Canning and Preserving” tells you how to 
can and preserve all the fruits and vegetables, how 
to make marmalades, fruit butters, jellies, syrups, 
vinegars, and lots ot other things; and you cannot 
make mistakes. 









Bound in cloth, 50 cents; we pay postage 





Hot weather is bound to come 


and you will possibly be relieved to know that in 
Mrs. Rorer’s book ‘Hot Weather Dishes” there is 
provided a great variety of toothsome and palatable 
dishes just suited to the weather. The fact that they 
are in existence will save you a lot of worry at the 
time when you need to keep cool. Send for the 
book. 









Bound in cloth, 50 cents; we pay postage 





Other books are: “ Sandwiches,”’ good for the picnic and lunch basket, 
price 25 cents; ‘*‘ New Salads,”’ specially refreshing in summer time, 
price 50 cents; ‘*‘Many Ways for Cooking Eggs,’’ price 35 cents ; 
and that always popular, always dependable, ‘‘Mrs. Rorer’s New 
Cook Book.’’ Illustrated. Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.20. 
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William Dean Howells 


Recollections of a Fellow-Worker 


By Henry Mills Alden 


Editor of ‘‘ Harper's Magazine’’ 


T would be better to say “im- 
pressions.” Our recollections 
I are prompted by moments in 
the past which are more or 
less emphatic. I can recall 
no such moment in my per- 
sonal intercourse with Mr. Howells. But, 
even in the most casual interview, I have 
been impressed by something in his per- 
sonality, not shown in any outward trait, 
and not definite enough for description. 
He presents no mark for observation in 
physiognomy, gait, or gesture. From a 
meeting with him you do not carry away 
a picture of him, not even a subjective 
portraiture in distinct lines. He has dis- 
cussed nothing, insisted upon nothing, ex- 
pressed no views of life—has not even 
told you an anecdote to remember him by, 
or served to point an anecdote for you to 
tell of him. Yet you have been impressed. 
From the instant of meeting there has 

been an aura created by his presence. 
The sense of this impressiveness is, I 
think, due to the fact that Mr. Howells 
is always the man of feeling, not in the 
limited meaning usually attached to the 
phrase, as describing a peculiarly sensitive 
and susceptible person, but the man of 
feeling in his whole complex nature. He 
feels with his perceptions, his mind, his 

fancy. 
Oh! where is fancy bred 
In the heart or in the head? 


With Mr. Howells, in the heart surely, 
if by the heart we mean the kindliest 
human sympathy. He has the near sense 
of life, a glowing interest, a genial curios- 
ity; and from this warmth is the light of 


his seeing—never a dry or cold light. 
Hence his humor and his tender specula- 
tion. 

This is the aura between him and any- 

one he meets—between him and all natural 
or human phenomena. If it is not genius, 
it is that which makes genius effective. It 
is not something which Mr. Howells has 
acquired, though it has deepened and 
broadened with his growth; it was born 
with him, and once when for a few min- 
utes I saw him and his father together, I 
felt that something which brooded in the 
father had its fruition and expansion in 
the son. 
The quality of which we are speaking 
a quality of Mr. Howells’ whole nature 
rather than a pronounced trait—is so 
inseparable from his personality that it is 
not definable in his own consciousness or 
in the observation of others, so pervasive 
a characteristic is it that it seems charac- 
terless. Those who know him feel it, but 
are baffled in their attempt to express their 
feeling of it, and say that he is gentle, 
without affectation, sympathetic. It was 
in some such terms spoken of by those 
who met him in his early manhood. Thus 
Mr. E. L. Godkin, in a letter written in 
May, 1871, just after Mr. Howells had 
breakfasted with him, characterized him 
as “sweet, gentle and winning in all ways,” 
adding that he was growing in all ways, 
among other things getting a little stout. 
Howells was then thirty-four years old 
and had just assumed the responsible edi 
torship of the “Atlantic Monthly,” with 
which he had been for five years associate:| 
as Mr. Fields’ assistant. 
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It was several years later when I first 
met him, but while he was still in what 
may be called the early period of his career 
as anovelist. A very good portrait of him 
as he appeared at that time prefaces the 
sketch of him in the World’s Best Litera- 
ture, only perhaps it is too sharply out- 
lined. It was not before the late eighties 
that I came into any near or frequent inter- 
course with him, as his residence had been 
either in or near Boston. When he began 
writing the “Editor’s Study”—in its first 
series for “Harper’s Magazine,” the win- 
dows of the study overlooked the Charles. 
It was from there that he contributed to 
that periodical “Annie Kilburn” and 
“April Hopes’—novels. of his middle 
period. It was not until he began The 
Hazard of New Fortunes that he became 
fairly a denizen of New York, and the 
later and distinctly altrurian period began, 
developed perhaps by the atmosphere of 
the metropolis, so vividly contrasted with 
that of Beacon street. 

The lineaments of his face were then 
more subdued, losing even so much of 
zestfulness as they had betrayed on my 
earlier acquaintance with him, and softly 
veiling private sorrows and the torment 
within him of the world’s painful riddle. 
He was sweeter, gentler and more deeply 
winning than ever. You somehow felt 
that your own grief was a little nearer to 
him than any sorrow of his own, and that 
the grievous conditions of the world about 
him were nearer still. 

Of all the authors I have known in my 
time Mr. Howells, who never talks like 
a book, is personally, in manner and con- 
versation, most like his own books. In 
either relation you cannot classify him. 
You cannot set him down as a socialist or 
as a democrat—he takes no label, and 
least of all a literary label. His writings 
belong to literature, but they are not lit- 
erary, at least no one would think of call- 
ing them so. It is because his literature 
lies next to life that, with natural ease, he 
talks as he writes—though not with such 
concentration of his art, yet with the same 
kind of grace and charm. It always 
seemed, in my household, that he was a 


doubly welcome visitor when he brought 
with him some chapters of a novel he was 
writing. We had, in this way, not only 
his presence with us in our home, but a 
true vision of him elsewhere—at Boytown, 
or on his silver wedding journey. With 
the children, if he had no juvenile chapters 
to read, it was as if he were on the spot 
creating a fresh one. 

It would never occur to us to call Mr. 
Howells peculiarly an American. Not but 
that it would be complimentary to him, and 
still more complimentary to any genuine 
American, but he is so widely just human 
that he seems cosmopolitan, which he 
began really to be some fifty years ago in 
his early Venetian days. Yet none of our 
writers has in so many ways realized for 
us the ideal possibilities of the American- 
ism which is generic rather than peculiar. 
Certainly in no other country could he 
have begun and continued to its consum- 
mate perfection his culture of a truly dem- 
ocratic feeling. Here again we must say 
that it is plainly human rather than demo- 
cratic—a type which we would wish to see 
realized in universal humanity. 

In my personal social intercourse with 
this man I have never seen him affected 
or assuming a pose, have never heard him 
utter an epigram, though in a single word 
or phrase he would often flash out some 
new and unsuspected illumination of vital 
truth. I have never caught him in a sharp 
analysis; his logic, to use Mary Boole’s 
phrase, is “taught by love.” No author 
ever less nursed his own reputation or 
more sedulously stimulated the recognition 
of his fellow craftsmen who were worthy. 
He has never belittled himself or his art 
by specious artifice or cheap effectivism. 

Those who have best known Mr. How- 
ells, while drawn to him by his gentle 
spirit, have also felt the firm compulsion 
of something authoritative, marking the 
master. Whether regarded as a man 
among us in familiar intercourse, or as a 
writer, with closest appeal to his readers, 
there is a line in our approach beyond 
which his sequestration is inviolate—a 
shining adamantine wall that we may not 
pass. 























Sorrow, My Sorrow 
By William Dean Howells 


From ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine,’’ 1903 


I. 
S} JRROW, my sorrow, I thought that you would be 
| | 


My faithful mate, and bear me company 
While I should live, but now I find that you, 
Like joy, and hope, and love, have left me, too. 


Sorrow, my sorrow, you have left me more 
Forlorn than all the rest that went before, 
For you were last to come and longest stay, 
And vou were dearest when you went away. 
Sorrow, my treasured grief, my hoarded pain, 
Where shall I turn to have you mine again? 


II. 


Wherever there are other breasts that ache, 
Wherever there are hearts are like to break, 
Wherever there are hurts too hard to bear, 
Turn and look for me, you shall find me there, 
3ut not to take and have me for your own, 
Or keep me, as you thought me, yours alone: 
If you would have me as I used to be, 

Beyond yourself you must abide with me. 
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The Story of Mr. 


Howells’ Career 


By Hamilton Wright Mabie 


R. HOWELLS’ career is one 
of the innumerable human 

M stories which, in_ their 
(S 2) changes of condition and 

striking departures from the 

native or local base, are quite 
as audacious as the fairy stories of our 
childhood. He was born and bred in a 
distinctively American atmosphere. The 
Central West has had more time to foster 
its own ideals than the. Far West, and has 
combined New England shrewdness and 
passion for education with a neighborli- 
ness of habit and a kindliness of temper 
which have given it a purely American 
type of domesticity. Mr. Riley’s familiar 
ballads of village and farm life have a local 
color, a homely poetry of affection, which 
give them importance as history aside from 
their value as songs. 

Mr. Howells was born in Ohio, of a 
family of Welsh descent, and in a home 
in which religion, simplicity of life and 
the habit of quiet independence of thought 
and action were dominant qualities. At an 
early age he entered a printing office, and 
learned the business of making and con- 
ducting a newspaper. At nineteen he was 
corresponding regularly with a leading 
Ohio journal, and at twenty he was a fully- 
developed editor. So far the most charm- 
ing and delicate stylist in recent American 
prose, the most sensitive recorder of other 
atmospheres and reporter of foreign life, 
the man whose critical work shows close 
acquaintance with foreign literatures, was 
a student of local affairs broadened into a 
provincial journalist. 

Some wit has said that Ohio was “‘set- 
tled by men who started to go West and 
lost their nerve.” Mr. Howells came East, 
and found his door of opportunity in a city 
antipodal to everything he had known. The 
transition from the pleasant, friendly, in- 
tensely modern, Western city to Venice, 
dreaming by her canals and lagoons, was 
sharp enough to evoke his latent talent 
for delicate and exact observation, for per- 
ceiving facts in their relation to tempera- 
ment, and his feeling for the picturesque. 
Pleasant traditions of the quiet, kindly 





American consul still survive in a city in 
which nothing seems real except the beauty 
of a vanished skill, and Venetian Life 
pursues the impressions of those rich years 
on the writer of the future. 

Like many other people who have fallen 
under the spell of the city, Mr. Howells 
planned to write a history of Venice; but 
work of a very different character lay 
before him. Instead of recalling a brilliant 
and gorgeously dressed past, he was to 
write the story of the average unromantic 





W. D. Howells 
At2l 


American ; prosperous, friendly, informal ; 
the servant of his wife and children; but 
shrewd, calculating and not always neat in 
his moral dealings with others; a man 
without illusions save as to the satisfaction 
to be gotten out of success. 

Mr. Howells traveled far from his 
native place when he went to Venice, and 
he made a long journey from local jour- 
nalism when he became an editor of the 
“Atlantic Monthly.” From the traditions 
of the most striking of Italian cities he 
passed into the cool, clear, intellec- 
tual atmosphere of Cambridge, while the 
homes of the greater American writers 
were still open and their companionship 
still to be counted a young writer’s golden 
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fortune. When Their Wedding Journey 
appeared in 1871, the only trace of jour- 
nalism that hung about Mr. Howells were 
the contemporaneousness of his interests 
and his quickness to feel the expressiveness 
of a fact. It was work so quiet in tone and 
so uneventful that many passed it by and 
were deceived by the insistence and empha- 
sis of noisier stories. There were some, 
however, who recognized the delicate skill, 
charming humor, happy characterization 
and the natural ease of style, and knew 
that another original writer had been 
added to the list which death was already 





W. D. Howells 
At 38 


beginning to shorten. This charmingly-told 
tale, with A Chance Acquaintance and 
The Lady of the Aroostook, belong in 
the group of Mr. Howells’ earlier and 
lighter tales, and happily illustrate his 
imponderable touch on materials which 
wear a commonplace look until his magic 
touches them, and the quiet flow of a 
humor which is never bitter, but does not 
lack a definite pungency of truth-telling. 
Mr. Howells has always avoided, save 
in A Foregone Conclusion, tragic situa- 


tions, and has been content to report life as 
it shows itself on the middle plane; neither 
charged with elemental forces nor driven 
onward by the passions of great station. 
Year after year he has given us cabinet 
pictures of the people we see about us, 
neither heightening their virtues nor black- 
ening their vices. Dramatic situations have 
not attracted him, and although he has the 
realist’s love of a fact and the realist’s 
fidelity to experience as he sees it, he has 
never responded to the appeal of the tragic 
situation and of the children of fate, after 
the manner of the men whom he has called 
his masters. His strongest stories, The 
Rise of Silas Lapham and A Hazard of 
New Fortunes, must be counted among 
the achievements of American fiction, by 
reason of their close study of contempo- 
rary conditions, their sympathetic and 
vigorous character drawing, their illumi- 
nating humor and their unaffected and 
beautiful skill. In point of lucid, expres- 
sive and finely tempered style Mr. How- 
ells’ books leave almost nothing to be 
desired ; and the sound construction, refine- 
ment and inbred dignity of his work have 
been an invaluable revelation of American 
instincts and capacities that have not been 
destroyed by the exactions and preoccupa- 
tions of our colossal practical tasks. 

As a man of letters in the professional 
sense Mr. Howells has dignified a great 
profession by his quiet independence and 
steadfast loyalty to artistic ideals. In sea- 
son and out of season he has told the truth 
as he saw it, with a quiet and winning per- 
suasiveness which has humanized our 
noisy activities. He has never hesitated to 
characterize American vanity, vulgarity 
and greed with entire frankness; but 
in fundamental conceptions of society his 
Americanism is of the most radical kind. 
His hatred of oppression in all forms has 
a passionate intensity, and his sympathy is 
a deep and beautiful brotherliness. Those 
who know the atmosphere of his mind 
know that he carries the sorrows of the 
world in his heart, and that, delicate and 
skilful craftsman and born humorist as 
he is, he is also one of those spirits who 
love their kind with sacrificial insight and 
tenderness. 
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Howells the Editor 





By Perriton Maxwell 


Formerly Editor of the ‘‘ Cosmopolitan Magazine’ 


American fiction-weavers 
spoiled, in the achievement 
of his fame as an analyst 
of human motives and emotions, a very 
good and clever editor. It is neither true 
nor kind, as someone of more flippant than 
philosophical mental structure has record- 


T may be set down with some 
security against denial that 
I the most comprehensive of 


ed, that all editors are writers of shat- 
tered ambition a-wallow in the bitterness 
of defeat. The perspicacious editor is a 
writer plus; a driver of double-harness 
doing tandem work against the pen- 
craftsman’s single rein. It is a matter of 
grievous retrospection that William Dean 
Howells could not have produced his book- 
ish masterpieces with one hand upon the 
helm of some worthy periodic packet. He 





W.D. Howells 


From a recent photograph by W. M. Vander Weyde 
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was editor before he was novelist, and the 
facts stand in proof of his high editorial 
ability. He is to-day chiefest of his class, 
because he was born with that rarest of 
literary gifts, the instinct for selection, the 
feel and know-how of right and wrong 
purvevance to the multitude 

It was given the present writer to see 
Mr. Howells in his latter capacity as a kind 
of advisory editor in the great Harper 
establishment, and though to the public he 
has been for many years the author simply, 
the soundness of his judgments, the acute- 
ness of his mental vision and the breadth 
and accuracy of his inductions have been 
brought into requisition in more editorial 
councils than can be counted. I[ am cer- 
tain the successful novelist in him is ever 
cheerful in giving way to the alert and 
constant editor which is so much a part 
of his literary equipment, so much the 
buoyant and zealous counterspirit of his 
workaday world. 

Mr. Howells was a predestined editor. 
When he was arrived at the ripe age of 
nine he sat upon a high stool in his father’s 
newspaper office back in Hamilton, Ohio, 
and juggled the types like any seasoned 
compositor ; the yellowed files of the Ham- 
ilton “Intelligencer” bear silent testimony 


to his nimbleness of finger in the building, 


up Ww ith metal symbols column upon column 
of now long-forgotten, facts. It may not 
be a necessary training to-day for a life of 
letters for one to-stick type, but in the late 
forties, when William was a youth, the 
accomplishment was no waste of time or 
of energy. Nor would such training be 
wholly amiss to-day among many of the 
tyros who rush into print with no thought 
of what their scribbling involves to the 
man behind the linotype. The printers’ 
training of the founder of American real- 
ism in fiction prepared him admirably, for 
his work as an editor, and from compositor 
at the none too dazzling wage of four 
dollars a week on the “Ohio State Jour- 
nal,” he finally strode into the compara- 
tively exalted position of Columbus cor- 
respondent of the influential “Cincinnati 
Gazette.” The vears bringing him into 
his twenty-second birthday found him 
news-editor of the paper where he had 
slogged away at the compositor’s desk in 
an earlier day. The editor that was in him 
had finally come to the surface, and along 
with the realization of his ambition there 


was born the gift for saying things in 
choicely chosen words. 

With the appearance of his first poem 
in the “Atlantic Monthly,” there began a 
career which the world of readers must 
always recognize as the most unique and 
delightful in American letters. Howells 
had edited himself out of drudgery into the 
congenial, if not the primrose path of lit- 
erature. In one year the “Atlantic 
Monthly,” then conducted by James Rus- 
sell Lowell, accepted from the unknown 
contributor in Ohio five poems which even 
now stand among the thought-provoking 
rhymes of a century. A campaign life of 
Abraham Lincoln, of which, I suspect, the 
author is not very proud, a consulship at 
Venice, the publication of his Venetian 
Life, and a settling down in New York, 
brought him round again to the work for 
which he seemed naturally molded, and as 
an editor of the “Nation,” the New York 
“Tribune” and the “Times,” he was for a 
period fairly pleased with existence and 
the mild excitement of commenting upon 
the daily kaleidoscope of events passing 
swiftly before his critical vision. But in 
1866 came the full-flowered consummation 
of his highest hope; he became associate 
editor of ‘the “Atlantic Monthly,” in those 
uncrowded days of periodical literature an 
eminence fit to set the heart a-throb of any 
pen-wielder or magazine-maker. From 
assistant to chief required the flight of six 
years and a bulk of conscientious, flint- 
hard toiling. 

When Mr. Howells succeeded Mr. Low- 
ell as editor of the “Atlantic” in 1872, it 
may go unchallenged as truth that no man 
was better equipped for the chair than 
he who had clambered up (or down) from 
the compositor’s high stool. For many 
reasons he was the ideal editor. He had 
the gift for taking infinite pains, he had 
always an open eye for news and promis- 
ing writers, he was the soul of sane enter- 
prise, and he was equally firm and courte- 
ous. With some nicety of exactitude one 
of his biographers has said, touching upon 
the editorial side of him, “He did not for- 
get, in his sympathy with the writer strug- 
gling for a hearing, that the patrons of the 
magazine had a prior right to the best lit- 
erature to be got, whether in prose or 
verse. Without breaking with past tradi- 
tion, he introduced fresh features and in- 
fused new life and spirit into every depart- 
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Howells the Editor 





Mr. Howells at Work 


At his summer home, Kittery Point, Maine 


ment of the magazine. In spite of the con- 
tempt he may even then have felt and has 
since expressed for critics and criticism, he 
made the critical work of the ‘Atlantic 
Monthly’ a force in current literature.” 
Precisely how much we owe to Mr. 
Howells during his nine years’ incumbency 
of the “Atlantic’s” editorial chair no one 
can ever truly measure off. That he played 
a large part in the formation and inspira- 
tion of what we are to-day as a nation 
of producers in the field of literature goes 
without iteration. He is god-father to a 
flock of brilliant essayists, poets and story- 
tellers whose voices doubtless would have 
died in the echo-less wilderness of unap- 
preciation had he not been the conscien- 
tious listener for the newer notes borne 
ostonward from everywhere in_ these 
broad States of ours. It was Howells 
who established the familiar ‘“Contributor’s 
Club” in the “Atlantic,” that clearing- 
house and free parliament for the expres- 
sion of individual opinion put forth by 
some of the most brilliant of American 
writers. It was Howells whose nice per- 
ception of the boundary lines between 
wholesome humer and literary buffoonery, 
of pathos and bathos, of things well- 
expressed and mere verbal pomposity, that 
made the pages of the foremost literary 
journal in the country take on a new and 
enlivened interest. His journalistic profi- 
ciency was wedded to the conscience of 
the literary artist, and his judgments went 
hand in hand with an instinctive prevision 





of what would tickle the mental palate of 
his readers. 

It was while he was conducting the 
“Atlantic” that he made his first plunge 
into fiction. Perhaps the phrase is inade- 
quate, not wholly true; it were more fit- 
ting, doubtless, to say he walked with 
calm and well-bred assurance into the 
realm of imaginative, constructive story- 


telling, taking cognizance not so much 
of the romance of life as of the life 
of unromantic characters and familiar 


hackgrounds. In Their Wedding Journey, 
which appeared serially in the magazine he 
himself conducted, the master of realism, 
the student of the inconsequential made 
momentous, found himself and flung to 
the masthead a signal of defiance to old- 
school methods and all the ancient tradi- 
tions of romance. He was instantly the 
target for a swarm of outraged critics, and 
unto the present hour he is meat and drink 
for the spinners of comic “copy.” But 
people bought and read his books, and 
that is enough for any writer. \Vith suc- 
cessful authorship Howells gave over his 
daily plodding on the editorial treadmill, 
and in 1881 turned over, with some regret 
you may be sure, his editorship of the 
“Atlantic” to Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Even at the zenith of his fame he could 
not resist the old insistent ache to mold 
and put into shape from a mass of manu- 
scripts a well-ordered, sequential block of 
printed pages, sent out into the world once 
a month as a magazine, for under the 
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insistence of John Brisben Walker the 
noted novelist agreed to step back into lim- 
ited harness as editor of the “Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.” But “the game” had changed 
its complexion, altered its rules, become 
more highly commercialized since the pic- 
tureless days of the “Atlantic,” and Mr. 
Howells found under the new regime none 
of the tingle and relish which had made 
his earlier editorship an intellectual adven- 
ture, a literary sport. The sedentary pas- 
time of novel-writing had in it at least 
freedom from controversies as to what 
was or was not best to be printed, and on 
the whole the making of a picture-book 
did not seem nearly so worth the while as 
the vivisection of a human soul or the 
depiction of a problem in the whys and 
wherefores of our complex modern life. 
The Howells of to-day is still an editor, 
but his editorship is pleasantly narrowed 
to the care of a single department in “Har- 
per’s Magazine,” with, as already hinted, 
the giving forth of an occasional word of 
advice or perhaps some helpful, practical 
suggestion concerning the Harper period- 
icals. But if he has foresworn the actual 
physical toil of magazine-making, he must 
now and then find himself viewing with 
a critical eye the work of younger editors, 
or silently commending some telling stroke 
of literary enterprise among them. In a 
recent talk with one of the best of inter- 
viewers (“Pendennis”) Mr. Howells indi- 
cated his ever-alive keenness in the doings 
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of the editor-craft, and incidentally demol- 
ished the theory that editors are supra- 
human beings endowed with godlike pres- 
cience. “The opinions of the average 
editor upon contributed manuscripts,” says 
he, “are mainly guesswork. An editor gov- 
erns his judgment by what his readers 
have liked before, often rejecting some- 
thing they would like much better, but no 
good thing in a story ever remains long 
unpublished. Someone will read it, feel its 
truth, and print it, if it rings true. * * * * 
You sometimes hear people say that they 
are growing tired of a certain popular 
author, but that is impossible; it is the 
author who is growing tired of his work, 
and his readers are sympathetically tired 
with him.” 

At seventy Mr. Howells presents no 
quavering figure calling for sympathy and 
reminding us of the tragedy of multiplying 
years. He is sure of foot, brisk of hand, 
clear-eyed; his laugh is full-bodied and 
honest—a laugh that is thoughtful though 
it has never grown up, a laugh that now 
and again he uses against himself. One 
may take his work seriously, if he is a 
good workman, but himself never; and 
that has always been the attitude of this 
genial, lovable old gentleman and teller of 
tales. He is foremost of living American 
novelists, if you will, but he is first and 
finally the editor, and so he must remain 
for many of us, until the last “form” has 
been irrevocably locked and gone to press. 


Henry 


By William A. Stone 


The Anniversary of Patrick Henry's Birth Occurred in May 


Each generation’s ev'ry manly heart! 


te pales HENRY, how thy words have thrilled 


: And who thy fellow played a nobler part? 
And who was there in eloquence so skilled 
To rouse the latent wrath which long had filled 


Each patriot breast? 


Unused to cruel smart 


Of tyrant’s lash, thy fervid words did start 
That fearless protest ne’er by England stilled. 


The cause of this our nation has been served 
By men of rarest gifts, and true, and bold ;— 
By men who saw their duty, and pursued 
Unflinchingly its course, and never swerved. 
A place with these it is thy right to hold: 
None with a loftier purpose was imbued. 
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A Study at Close Range 
By W. de Wagstaffe 


(‘‘ Pendennis ’’) 


OME day it will be told, that 
all may understand, how 
S special clay makes special 
men. The soil of a man’s 
birthplace, or abiding place, 
gets mixed in his blood, 
somehow, and there is no possible digres- 
sion of the local instincts it compels. Upon 
this basis, so much could be explained of 
the difference of conduct and morals be- 
tween men of different muds, that a new 
and simpler psychology might ensue if the 
geologists could be persuaded to look into 
it. Then all that we should require of 
faithful Christians perhaps would be the 
proper proportion of silica. Taking a 
broad area of artistic biography, the artists 
themselves seem to echo the quality of 
their immediate topography. One can feel 
the languor of Italian skies, or the fatalism 
of French society ; the orderly detail of the 
German garden, or the melancholy of the 
Russian wastes; the cruelty of the Scan- 
dinavian ice caves, or the calm somnolence 
of the English lanes, just by reading the 
printed page, without seeing the author’s 
name. 

After all, one can only fathom actual 
depths in playful mood, so far out of reach 
is the definite mystery of the artistic 
being. 

This by way of preliminary approach 
to the sacred precincts of a man whose 
influence in English literature has ex- 
tended the boundaries of New England. 

The editorial sway of Mr. William Dean 
Howells has been the least active force in 
the making of his career. He sank grace- 
fully, modestly, into the “Easy Chair” of 
Harper’s because of an absorbed New 
England conscience, that compelled rather 
than inspired his imagination. Like the 
bleak rocks of the New England coast, he 
has defied the unrest of deep waters with 
a magnificent sense of critical proportion. 
He has been the merciless steward of de- 
linquent emotions, the most merciful in- 
cumbent of stern morals. 





No publisher of a magazine, that hybrid 
thing of intellectual compromise with med- 
iocrity for the sake of circulation, could 
fail to recognize the value of a New Eng- 
land conscience in the editorial cabin. 
Although Mr. Howells, I believe, was 
born in Ohio, New England adopted his 
literary destiny, and in New England he 
found the germ of his ambition. 

I remember being present some years 
ago, in Chickering Hall, at a literary en- 
tertainment given for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds to prosecute an international 
copyright bill at Washington. There 
was a great crush of people, and on the 
platform were gathered the leading liter- 
ary celebrities of the day, who were to 
read from their own works. 





Mr. Howells at Home 
At Kittery Point 


James Russell Lowell was the chairman. 

About the middle of the afternoon, Mr. 
Lowell stepped forward, and made the 
following little address: 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—Some years ago, a 


young man came to see me one day, with his 
hat in one hand and a bundle of manuscripts in 
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the other. It was a neat little package, carefully 
tied up and written in a small, clear hand. This 
young man told me that his only ambition in 
life was to make a literary career, and he asked 
me if I wouldn’t read the manuscript. I did so, 
and finding it good, I passed him on with a 
letter to those who could help him. 


A short pause followed, and then, step- 
ping back, Mr. Lowell led Mr. Howells 
slowly to the front, saying simply, “I have 
the great pleasure of introducing this 
young man to you this afternoon—Mr. 
William Dean Howells.” 

The applause was deafening, the mo- 
ment tense, and Mr. Howells held Lowell’s 
hand in a grip that was evidently some- 
thing steadying and necessary. When at 
last he was able to speak, his voice was 
weak and choked, and he started at once 
to read the chapter that he had been set 
down to read, on the program. That was 
an occasion when the stern senses of New 
England conduct were swept by a tidal 
wave of feeling that brought tears and 
their uncritical surrender of the actual 
trembling clay in man. 

I have often wondered if Mr. Howells 
realizes his obligation to Italian influence, 
which he was enabled to receive during 
his duties as a diplomatic officer there? 
Whether the graces of his style, that 
spring so easily into life and feeling at 
every turn of his descriptive letters from 
abroad, would have been as warm and 
tender in sympathy ; whether the music of 
his phrasing would have been so alluring 
in its visionary value, if he had never 
absorbed the romantic atmosphere of 
Italian art? Your Puritan is a man of 
excellent breadth, of intense practical in- 
dustry, and by heredity a serious man, 
but his impulses are never out of season, 
and his artistic heights are allied to morals 
so exact that the ordinary clay in man 
strains at aspirations, and finds the effort 
not always comfortable though most 
worthy. 

Mr. Howells is not a Puritan in his art, 
though he told me once he believes that 
true morality is found by thinking about 
conduct. As an author, this has been his 
motto. He has gone to infinite pains in 
a novel in amassing detail, which by its 
monumental accumulation in matters of 
human conduct has made his readers base 
their standard of morality upon anything 
but the instinct of clay. 


While there is much tenderness and 
personal geniality of manner in the author, 
there is a very positive rigor of opinion in 
him, that is unsparing of work badly done, 
only half thought out, or built on emo- 
tional sentimentality. It was Kipling, I 
think, who described sentimentality as the 
most “beastey” of instincts, and yet we 
must reckon with the clay, or turn into 
intellectual mummies. 

As an editor, Mr. Howells’ distinction 
has been that of the critic rather than the 
arbiter of circulation. While he was edi- 
tor of the “Atlantic Monthly,” a story by 
Mr. Henry James was submitted, and he 
was so delighted, he told me, that he gave 
orders to secure anything they could of 
“that writer’s work.” In those days, Henry 
James was writing with less self-abandon- 
ment than now, although to-day Mr. 
Howells considers him the great literary 
figure in England. 

3y choice, and perhaps by temperament, 
Mr. Howells is a critic, although his ambi- 
tion and at once his fetish has been the 
dramatic instinct. 

“T belong to the other side of the lit- 
erary family—the novel,” he said to me 
once rather sadly, when we were discuss- 
ing the book-play. 

“The play must, in my opinion, be good 
literature,” he said, “above all a sincere 
dealing with life is the primary obligation 
in all the arts. Pinero’s plays are litera- 
ture for this reason, whereas Rostand has 
a false view of human nature; because in 
things moral the head is better than the 
heart; but people who go to the theater are 
moved by sentiment.” 

Sentiment, in New England, is never 
treacherous. However equivocal its in- 
ception, its basic substance, like its blue- 
laws, is desperately regardless of the clay 
that cloys. Mr. Howells regards senti- 
ment in the same way: he does not spare 
it, and yet, in his devotion to literature as 
an art, he does not condemn the clay in the 
artist. His admiration for the ability of 
Oscar Wilde, for instance, was not dim- 
med by the character of the man. 

“We cammot afford to belittle the men 
who have made us think, no matter how 
much they dishonor themselves,” he said, 
which means that even the conduct of a 
man does not discount his morals in art. 
Mr. Howells does not deny the clay; he 
merely ignores it when it ceases to think 
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with propriety, with obedience to a sharp 
code, that too often destroys some who 
are more timid than others. 

There is too much sentimentality in the 
position of the public, he thinks; not 
enough New England starch to keep the 
clay up to the standard. The prevailing 
temper of his novels, histories, and his 
letters, has been that of the critic desirous 
of setting right the morals, or refining the 
art-senses of a mediocre clay. Not that I 
think Mr. Howells as an author is ever 
entirely out of sympathy with what he 
sees, nor does he fail to share with us the 
honey that his delicate art sense draughts 
from the sweet corners of the world; but 
he seems to live like the Brahmin, wrapped 
in a superior calm of faith that common 
clay cannot always sustain. 

There is always something about the 
manner in which a man does his work that 
indicates the character behind it. If he 
goes at it critically, or passively, or as the 
rest, each distinctive method tells some- 
thing intimate. 

Mr. Howells does not plan the details 
of his story first. In his own words, this 
is how he gets to work: 

“A story does not exist till it is told,” 
he said. ‘The actual life of a story is the 
telling of it. You cannot teach people 
how to write. A novel is born very much 
on the same plan as any other event in the 
artistic, the ethical, or the active world. 
You intend a certain course of action, and 
something grows from the germ of your 
intention. My method of work is a sort 
of psychic puzzle to myself. I usually 
have the last word of my book, the last 
picture, before I begin. I know when and 
where | am going to end. Each day's 
work seems to be the result of a new 
motive. Before putting it on paper, there 
comes two or three months of misery, 
getting ready.” ; 

In all this, there is nothing to show that 
the author will be taken by surprise with 
an emotion, that the heart of the clay will 


ever be neglected by the discipline of the 
head. Of course, this is the highest test 
of perfect craftmanship, it is the art sense 
at its best. Even the initial suggestion of 
a Howells novel may occur under classic 
inspiration, to be converted to something 
practical and modern. 

A Modern Instance, Mr. Howells said, 
came to him after witnessing a perform- 
ance of Janauschek in Euripides’ play, 
Medea. 





Mr. Howells Drawing Inspiration from 
Nature 


“T said to myself, ‘This is an Indiana 
divorce case’,” said Mr. Howells, and the 
novel was born. 

The story of the defaulting cashier, The 
Quality of Mercy, was all told in the title, 
its suggestion being impressed by an un- 
usual number of defalcations at that time. 

Recognized as the dean of American 
authors, Mr. Howells has acquired this 
haven by an unerring good taste, an excep- 
tional literary patience, an evenness and 
charm of style, and a stern sense of the 
morals in clay. 

“In things moral, the head is better than 
the heart!” 

And yet, some marvelous facts, some 
divine secrets, have found their way into 
the morals of men, through the heart 
alone, untrammeled by the code of reason. 
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Cornwall and King Arthur’s Castle 





By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


Boscastle, September 7th. 
FTER two days at Bideford, 
which we spent in search of 
A Kingsley associations, a 
drive to the little town of 
Westward Ho, and a visit to 
the house—now an inn—in 
which a part of the novel Westward Ho! 
was written, we had one golden day at 
Clovelly. Here we found ourselves in the 
very heart of Kingsley-land, for near 
Clovelly Court is the little church of which 
the elder Kingsley was rector during the 

boyhood and youth of the novelist. 

Dear little Clovelly, with its one pre- 
cipitous street rising sharply from the sea, 
is like a bit of Italy set down in green 
England! Its cottages embowered in 
vines, its fuchsia trees gay with blossoms, 
and its Hobby Drive, from which we had 
incomparable glimpses of sea and shore, 
deserve a whole letter; but here in King 
Arthur’s land my head is so filled with 
the associations of these rugged shores 
that I can write and think of nothing else. 

We have established ourselves at Bos- 
castle instead of at Trevena, and for the 
least sentimental of reasons, the good 
repute of the inn here. A charming com- 
patriot, in recommending the Wellington 
to us, said that she sometimes trusted to 
Providence, in the choice of inns, and 
sometimes to Baedeker, and in the latter 
case she always rued the day. Following 
the leadings of this stranger guide, we are 
living in the greatest comfort in this 
charmingly picturesque spot, and find to 
our amusement that in the case of this 
particular inn Providence and Baedeker 
are of one mind. 

Everything about this house is English 
of the better sort, from the magnificent 
pitcher in the shape of a swan, that adorns 
my wash-stand, to the afternoon tea-table, 
where Devonshire cream flows as freely as 
the milk and honey of the promised land 
of Israel. On our drive over from Camel- 
ford, Walter, for the sake of saying some- 
thing to the driver, from whom he says he 
generally learns more than from the Lon- 
don “Times,” asked whether he should 
find Devonshire cream at Boscastle. 





You would have laughed if you could 
have seen the shake of the head and the 
lift of the shoulders with which this loyal 
son of Cornwall emphasized his contempt 
for the products of an adjoining county. 








A Glimpse of Clovelly 


“No, Cornish cream,” was the curt reply. 
We all laughed, and the man, with a com- 
fortable sense of having the best of the 
situation, became quite loquacious, point- 
ing out to us places of interest that we 
passed, flourishing his whip with pride 
toward Brown Willa, the highest hill in 
Cornwall, toward Willa Park Point, which 
bold headland is crowned with a tiny white 
observatory, and toward the new hotel at 
Trevena, a substantial, castellated building, 
which, to the bucolic mind, is of far more 
importance than the ruins of King Arthur’s 
castle near by. 

The afternoon was so perfect that we 
were tempted out for a walk by an enticing 
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headland path, which follows the windings 
of the torturous Boscastle- harbor, to a 
seat high up above the sea, from which we 
had a fine view of the sun setting behind 
the great black boulder of Tintagel Head. 
Beyond lies King Arthur’s castle, “Dyn- 
dagil by the Cornish sea,” a realm of mys- 
tery and romance which we shall soon 
explore. 
Boscastle, September &th. 

We have decided by the advice of some 
pleasant English people, whom we have 
met here, to devote this beautiful Sunday 
to two interesting old churches near Bos- 
castle, the Minster Church and St. Sim- 
forium at Forrabury. Our way to the 
Minster Church this morning was up a 
steep little street, almost as precipitous as 
the High street of Clovelly, a charming lit- 
tle village street, with picturesque cottages 
hanging on the sides of the hill, set about 
with gardens and orchards. A part of 
the walk was by babbling streamlets and 
through woodpaths as lovely as those by 
which Launcelot and Guinevere “rode 
thro’ the coverts of the deer,” in that far- 
off time which seems quite near us to-day 
in this the home of the Arthurian story. 
Although this is not “the boyhood of the 
year,” the verdure of these well-watered 
forests is as rich as when 








Spring upon the plain 
Came in a sunlit fall of rain. 
And far in forest deeps unseen, 
The topmost elm-tree gather’d green 
From draughts of balmy air. 

The Minster Church, dedicated to St. 
Metherian, is situated in a deep, well- 
wooded valley, and is quaint and interest- 
ing, with its carved oak arches and tablets 
of greater or less antiquity. In the south 
aisle we found a monument bearing this 
curious inscription : 

Forty-nine years they lived as man and wife, 
\nd what’s more rare, thus many without strife; 
She first departing, he a few weeks tried 

To live without her, could not, and so died 

The name of this town, Boscastle, is, we 
find, the result of the shortening of names 
in which the English delight, being orig- 
inally the site of the Castle of Bottreux, 
the estate of a Norman family who settled 
here in the reign of Henry II. Nothing 
is left of the castle but a green mound, 
but Forrabury Church, although ancient, 
is still a quite substantial building. As the 
afternoon service is later than we had 
thought, we climbed to the top of the hill 
on which Willa Park signal-house is situ- 
ated, and looked down upon the little 
church below. Standing out boldly upon 
a stretch of tableland, girt about by fields 
of yellowing grain and flanked by the 





Minster Church, Boscastle 
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Boscastle Harbor 


small gray villages of Trevalga and Bos- 
castle, the church and its surroundings 
seemed to us typically English, and peace- 
ful enough to have inspired a pastoral of 
Cowper or Wordsworth. And yet, fram- 
ing in this quiet picture, is a rugged and 
dangerous coast-line. The very name of 
the church speaks of the uncertainty of 
life upon these wild shores, as Forrabury 
means “a far off or fair burying place,” 
and its silent tower is associated with a 
tale of shipwreck. This story one of our 
English acquaintances related to us, with 
that pleasant readiness to contribute his 
share to the general entertainment which 
we are coming to look upon as an English 
trait. 

“After the building of the little church 
the Lord of Bottreux sent a peal of bells, 
cast in London, to Forrabury by sea. 
When the vessel was still off Willa Park 
Point, the pilot, a sailor from Trevena, 
heard the sound of his own church bells 
and gave thanks to God, upon which the 
captain, less devout than his pilot, said that 
they had only their stout ship to thank. 
The pilot remonstrated, the captain broke 
out in a volley of oaths, whereupon 


Up rose that sea, as if it heard 
The mighty Master’s signal word. 


The gale increased, and hard upon the per- 
ilous rocks the ill-fated ship was soon 
hurled, a total wreck.” 

“And the good pilot,” asked Lisa, who 
is my own child in her eagerness for a 
proper and satisfactory ending of a story. 

“He clung to a plank,” said Mr. An- 
drews, “and was washed ashore by a 
friendly wave.” 

“I’m so glad! And the wicked captain, 
was he drowned?” asked Lisa, with the 
entire resignation with which children 
regard the destruction of the wicked. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Andrews, “the 
captain was drowned, and to this day it is 
said : 

When the storm of Bottreau’s waves 

Is waking in its weedy caves, 

Those bells that sullen surges hide, 

Peal their deep notes beneath the tide: 
“Come to thy God in time!” 
Thus saith the ocean chime: 
“Storm, billow, whirlwind past, 
Come to thy God at last.” 


The tower of the Forrabury Church, 
which is of three stages and finished with 
battlements, like so many of these ancient 
West of England churches, now contains 
but one bell. In the interior are several 
monuments to the Bottreux family, and 
some good carvings. 
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The Village of Tintagel 


September oth. 

This has been heavén’s own day for 
beauty of sea and shore and sky. I need 
not tell you that we have spent the greater 
part of it in walking through the one street 
of Travena, or Tintagel as they seem to 
call it now, a graceful concession to the 
importance of the castle of Dyndagell or 
Tyntagyll, which dominates the whole 
region hereabouts. Nearly all the buildings 
of the little hamlet are quaint and pic- 
turesque. Angela was much more suc- 
cessful in getting a picture of the village 
street than of the castle. The vastness of 
the ruin and the irregularity of the foun- 
dations, a part on the mainland and the 
larger portion upon a wild, craggy head- 
land reaching out into the sea, made it 
quite impossible to include the whole on 
one film. . 

After securing the key of the castle, 
which we found, as directed by our guide- 
book, at the little refreshment house in the 
valley, we crossed a narrow path over a 
chasm three hundred feet deep, and 
climbed up many rock-hewn steps to the 
iron door that leads into the great ban- 
queting hall of King Arthur. Beyond this 
are the outlines of several rooms, the 
remains of a chapel, high battlemented 
walls supported by noble buttresses on the 
cliff side, and two perfect doorways. 


Although we failed to be thrilled by 
“King Arthur’s cups and saucers, the right 
royal king’s bed,” or even “his footsteps 
imprinted on the solid rock where he step- 
ped at one stride across the chasm to Tin- 
tagel church on the hill beyond,” we were 
deeply impressed by the strength and dig- 
nity of what is left of this once impreg- 
nable fortress. Even in its ruinous state 
it recalls the descriptions that reached the 
ears of Uter Pendragon when he set forth 
to capture Dyndagell and to possess him- 
self of the fair Igernia: “A castle so muni- 
fied by art and nature and of so narrow 
an entrance over the sea and rocks by a 
drawbridge and chain that three armed 
men could hold at bay an army on the 
mainland.” | You remember that it was 
only by the aid of Merlin’s strategy and 
magic that Uter of the bloody red dragon 
entered the castle, and, disguised as Goth- 
lois, gained admittance to the apartments 
of Igernia. From such witchcraft and 
treachery, bloodshed and misery, the cruel 
deception of the trusting Igernia and the 
slaying of her valiant and faithful hus- 
band, came forth that flower of knight- 
hood, truth and courage, King Arthur. 

A castle, however ruinous, whose exist- 
ence reaches back into the shadowy time 
between legend and actual history, and 
whose associations are among the most 
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inspiring that belong to English literature, 
is something to make one forget the world 
of to-day and dream dreams of the past. 
And here, seated upon a bit of grassy 
sward, with a projecting rock to lean 
against, I sit and dream and write to you, 
while Walter and Dr. Maclvor indulge 
their antiquarian tastes by examining the 
masonry of the outer walls of the castle. 

\ngela and the girls, as sure-footed as 
the mountain goats, that are the only in- 
iabitants of the castle, have climbed to the 
lighest point, from which they call down 
to me that the view is fine and I had better 
join them. Even far below, where I sit, 
the prospect is most alluring, extending 
from Trevose Head on the south to Hart- 
land Point on the north, while still bevond, 
in the far distance, I can discern the faint, 
cloud-like line of the Welsh coast. 

[-had written just so much of my letter 
when Walter and Dr. MacIvor joined me, 
both enthusiastic over their explorations. 
The rudeness of the masonry and the use 
of china clay for mortar prove beyond 
doubt, the Doctor says, that the outer 
walls, bastion and gateway belong to the 
period of the early Britons. 

Angela and the girls have come down 
from their eyrie, the latter quite clamor- 





ous for luncheon, which we had been told 
we should find in the little cottage whither 
we go to return the key of the castle. 
Walter and I are loath to quit this charm- 
ing spot for the unpromising cottage, 
whose refreshments will, we are sure, fail 
to refresh. Dut with a long afternoon 
before us in which we have planned to 
explore the church on the cliff, and walk 
to the Trebarwith Strand, it seems the part 
of wisdom to fortify the inner man. 

“If we could but be sure of such ‘meat 
and taties’ as the Vicar of Morwenstowe 
and his friend Jeune feasted upon when 
they came here,” said Dr. Maclvor, recall- 
ing to us, as we walked, the visit of the 
two clericals to the “Ship Inn,” near Bos- 
castle, and the extreme reticence of the 
landlady when asked what meat she would 
serve her guests for their dinner. When 
the by no means unsavory dish was set 
upon the table, with not a bone to identify 
the joint, the good Vicar suggested that 
the Widow Treworgy was serving them a 
bit of a Boscastle baby, upon which the 
Reverend Jeune dashed into the kitchen 
with a fresh set of questions, to which he 
received the same unsatisfactory answer, 
“meat and taties.”. Years after the Vicar 
of Morwenstowe read, in an ancient his- 
tory of Cornwall, this illuminating pas- 





The Church and Stile 
Tintagel 
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sage: “The sillie people of Bouscastle and 
Boussiney do catch in the summer seas 
divers young soyles (seals), which, doubt- 
ful if they be fish or flesh, Conynge house- 
wives will nevertheless roast, and do make 
thereof savoury meat.” 

“Savory meat, whether of Boscastle 
baby or young seal, would be acceptable 
to-day,” said Walter, as he sat down to 
our slim luncheon of bread, jam and ginger 
ale. 

However, with appetites sharpened by 
the keen, bracing Cornish air, we made a 
-substantial meal. Indeed, we were so 
merry over it, Walter and Dr. Maclvor 
vying with each other in telling amusing 
stories of the eccentric Vicar, of which 





And shall Trelawney die? And shall Trelawney 
die? 

Then twenty thousand Cornish men will know 
the reason why! 


I did not wonder that Sir Walter Scott had 
been deceived into a belief that this was a 
genuine ancient ballad. 

We spent the afternoon in Tintagel 
Church, whose curious litch-gate inter- 
ested us even more than its unexpectedly 
rich interior. Rough-hewn logs, a little 
distance apart, are placed over the foot- 
path between the gate-posts, which un- 
usual arrangement, a sort of stile, is said 
to prevent animals from entering the en- 
closure. Another surprise met us in the 
churchyard, where the tombstones are 





Trebarwith Strand 
Tintagel 


they had gathered a fresh supply during a 
recent visit to Morwenstowe, that the land- 
lady’s husband, a sober visaged rustic, 
came to the door several times to see what 
the fun was about. 

The feast ended with toasts drunk in 
ginger ale, after which Ian Maclvor sang 
several verses of the stirring “Song of 
the Western Men.” As the Doctor’s fine 
baritone rang forth in the haunting 
refrain: 


supported by strong buttresses of masonry, 
so violent are the winds on this headland. 
We shivered at the thought of what this 
hillside must be in a winter’s storm, and 
were glad to turn our footsteps toward 
a lovely cove, a mile to the south, which 
is bounded by the shining Trebarwith 
sands. Here we lingered so long that the 
twilight had deepened into darkness, and 
the stars were shining in the blue above us 
when we drove back to Boscastle. 
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The Antique Harp 


By Cora Linn Dantels 


F ROM this old harp of other days, 
q Touched softly by thy hand of youth, 
Come long remembered ancient lays 
Of martial grandeur, fame and truth. 
And Beauty’s hand can still awake 
From strings long silent tones so fine, 
We listen breathless lest they break 
And still the memory divine. 





Scenes of the banquet halls of yore 
In castles grim and fortified, 
Arise again with magic power 
And bring the pomp to us denied! 
Death is not, and the past is near 
When, struck by fingers strong and free, 
The antique harp to us so dear, 
Proclaims its message, Love, through thee. 


When wedded to its tender tones 
Thy voice in matchless cadence rings, 
Proud queens sit on historic thrones,— 
The lowly minstrel weeps and sings,— 
For fond romance dwells in the air, 
Adventure sweeps across the sea,— 
The heart is urged to do and dare 
By music of old chivalry! 


Yet cease! the soaring sounds must die, 
Else, drawn beyond our mortal sphere, 
With yearning lip and wistful eye 
We seek for something known not here! 
For not the past so truly great 
The present with thy beaming eyes, 
Can win the enraptured soul to wait, 
Thus charmed so near to Paradise. 





The Sage of Cheyne Walk 


A portrait of Thomas Carlyle in his garden at Chelsea 


From a painting by Mrs. Allingham 
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Carlyle and His Youngest Sister 
By Ada Marie Peck 


weeds, and the rather severe, 

deeply lined face of the late 

Mrs. Hanning. I first saw 
her passing up the aisle of the Jackson 
Street Scotch Presbyterian Church, of 
Hamilton, Ontario, with the fleeting 
thought of her perfect accord with the 
plain surroundings, and with the direct, 
forcible, but austere discourse of Dr. Lyle, 
the able pastor. 

The memory of the sable-clad form 
went with me on the homeward way. 
When I was told that it was Thomas Car- 
lvyle’s sister, and was asked if I would 
like to meet her, [ was glad, not only to 
have the opportunity, but to have my intui- 
tion of the presence of a strong personality 
confirmed. 

Perhaps I was more anxious as in the 
course of a discussion of authors the day 
previous, a Canadian of fine culture and of 
good literary standing made light of my 
enthusiasm over Carlyle, saying that it 
was “quite the fashion’”’ for Americans to 
rave about the brilliant essayist, whose 
words were “bludgeons.” “A gruff old fel- 
low; a perfect bear in his family. Think 
of poor Jenny!” she said. 

With these iconoclastic arrows rankling 
in my mind, it was double pleasure to listen 
to the tender, loving tribute his sister paid 
his memory. She discussed the vexed 
question of his domestic relations without 
rancor and impartially, remarking that 
there had been too much said on both 
sides: that while her brother and his wife, 
in common with humanity, were far from 
perfect; neither was what partisans repre- 
sented, and that, tenderly devoted to his 
mother, uniformly kind to brothers and 
sisters—always  self-sacrificing in their 
hehalf—it was not consistent that he 
should be tyrannical, selfish and unkind 
toward his wife. Although, when one re- 
calls Mrs. Carlyle’s “I hearken to your 
voice as to the dictates of a second con- 
science hardly less awful to me than that 
which nature has implanted in my breast.” 
and then turns to her confession that in 


HERE was something impres- 

sive about the tall, slightly 

l bowed figure in widow's 
CY 


her serious moods she believes his power 
over her is a “charm” with which her good 
angel fortifies her heart against evil, and 
contrasts it with her words ‘not long be- 
fore her death, the charge of inconsistency 
seems to lie with her rather than with 
Carlyle. “I married for ambition. Carlyle 
has exceeded all that my wildest hopes 
ever imagined of him; and I am miser- 
able.” Truly a strange admission viewed 
in the light of that which went before, but 
the keynote to the character of this bril 
liant, beautiful, magnetic and distinctively 
vacillating woman. 

Playing fast and loose with Carlyle as 
a lover, lauding his genius one moment 
and ridiculing his uncouthness the next, 
Mrs. Carlyle could hardly have concealed 
that which came to be almost her aversion 
for him in the unhappy years that fol- 
lowed. His intense love for her, and the 
painful conviction that must have been 
forced upon him of the inadequate return 
she gave him, was quite enough to turn 
the waters of his deep, strong nature to a 
fountain from which bitterness often 
flowed. The absolutely just manner in 
which Mrs. Hanning treated the subject of 
Carlyle’s domestic unhappiness, so largely 
the result of domestic ignorance and unre- 
quited affection, and her delicate reticence 
when she might have told much that would 
have exonerated her brother, showed her 
to be possessed of a most sweet, impartial 
nature. 

Carlyle’s solicitude for his family took 
substantial form in the competency left to 
each. Mrs. Hanning’s legacy enabled her 
to spend her later years in comfort at 
“Comely Bank,” Trafalgar, Canada, where 
she enjoyed a serene old age until intense 
grief at the death of her daughter so en- 
feebled her that it was thought best for 
her to remove to Toronto, where she died 
in December, 1897. 

At the time I saw her she was living in a 
simple way on Murray street, West Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, her husband, Robert Han- 
ning, of Annandale, Scotland, to whom 
she was married in 1836, having emigrated 
to Canada in 1841. In 1851 his wife 
joined him. He had at that time a position 
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with the Great Western Railway Company, 
retaining it until his death in 1878. 

Mrs. Hanning, who was the only sur- 
viving sister of the famous British author, 
and the youngest of the family, was born 
at Mainhill Farm, County of Dumfries, 
South Scotland, July 18, 1813, and began 
early to train herself for a teacher, receiv- 
ing much advice and encouragement from 
her distinguished brother, who correspond- 
ed regularly with his family, not only when 
struggling for existence, but later, when 
the race was won and the caustic essayist 
had the adulation of the world at his feet. 
That was a notable letter in which he 
wrote: “To you also, my little lassie, it is 
of infinite importance how you behave: 
were you to get a kingdom or twenty 
kingdoms, it were but a pitiful trifle com- 
pared with this, whether you walked as 
God command you, and did your duty to 
God and all men.” 

Mrs. Hanning referred to and quoted 
from the letters in her possession, which, 
released by her death, and published in the 
“Atlantic Monthly,” gave to the world the 
beautiful, idylic story of the lives of these 
plain Scotch folks; a story of the homely 
details of everyday existence, which the 
masterly pen of Carlyle redeemed from 
the commonplace, and gave a touch of 
simple grandeur. 

“He never forgot or neglected us, no 
matter how busy,” said Mrs. Hanning, also 
remarking that, although very young at 
the time, she had a premonition that his 
marriage would bring him unhappiness. 
When he came home to tell his family of 
his approaching nuptials, she was in the 
little sitting-room of their cottage, sewing 
on a low stool by her mother’s side. As 
she listened to the news which he told with 
so much joy, a sense of impending trouble 
overwhelmed her; she buried her face in 
her mother’s lap and wept bitterly, Carlyle 
soothing her, stroking her hair and saying 
in kindest tones: “Do not cry, Jenny, you 
shall often come and see me.” He then 
took a crown from his pocket and gave it 
to her, which soon drove unpleasant fore- 
bodings from her mind, fer crowns were 
none too plenty in that simple Scottish 
household. 

“He was always gentle with us,” she 
said, her face lighting up with a rare smile 
as she recounted incidents of his love and 
generosity. Certainly Carlyle speaks de- 


lightfully of his sisters in his Reminis- 
cences, referring to them as “a pair of 
neat, brisk items, tripping about among us 
that summer at the Hill, especially Jean— 
the small Jenny (I think in some pet) had 
unexpectedly flung herself off and pre- 
ferred native independence at Mainhill.” 
The “brisk items” occasionally paid the 
Carlyles a visit, which was a notable event 
in the sisters’ quiet, uneventful lives, 
fraught with delightful anticipation and 
rich with happy memories. Recalling Mrs. 
Carlyle’s extravagant account of her hus- 
band’s aversion to noise, I asked how it 
was possible for two active children to 
enjoy a visit in an abode of such silence. 
“That was an exaggeration,” quietly 
replied Mrs. Hanning, adding that she 
sometimes thought that her sister-in-law 
was even more averse to unnecessary up- 
roar than her brother was, and that once 
when they were playing noisily in the pas- 
sage, and were severely reprimanded by 
Mrs. Carlyle, their brother came to the 
door of his study, telling his wife to let 
them play as much as they liked ; that they 
did not in the least disturb him. 
3ut on the rare occasions when Carlyle 
visited his old home he desired rest, quiet 
and seclusion; sharply resenting any in- 
fringement of the rules, and being particu- 
larly averse to anything bordering upon 
an interview. During one of his brief 
sojourns, Janet, then grown to young wom- 
anhood, received a call from a former 
schoolmate and his friend. Both had just 
returned from a long absence at a uni- 
versity, and both desired nothing so much 
as to meet the already famous Carlyle. 
His sister went to summon him, finding 
him resting in a somewhat disheveled state. 
He positively refused to be seen; rum- 


‘pling his hair yet more, putting his collar 


awry, and using strong invectives against 
callers in general, those “puir idle bodies” 
in particular. “I coaxed him,” said Mrs. 
Hanning, “telling him that I had prom- 
ised my friends that they should see him, 
and that I should be deeply mortified if 
he persisted in not going down. His broth- 
erly love triumphed,” she added, smiling, 
“for he was too kind at heart to cause me 
annoyance and disappointment, and let me 
set him to rights and help him on with his 
coat.” Then, his obduracy once overcome, 
he was as gracious, brilliant and hospitable 
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as the proudest and fondest sister could 
desire. 

Among the souvenirs in Mrs. Hanning’s 
possession was a copy of The Early 
Kings of Norway, inscribed on the fly 
leaf: “To my dear sister, Janet C. Han- 
ning; with my best love and_ blessing. 
T. Carlyle, Chelsea, London, 3d May, 
1875.” She also had many photographs, 
among them two showing the birth and 
burial place at Ecclefechan. In a photo- 
graph of an interior at Craigenputtoch, 
Carlyle leans against the mantel smoking, 
while Mrs. Carlyle sits by a table sewing. 
One wonders if her work were those 
much despised garments that would come 
buttonless, and whether, if instead of 
making “little poems out of her great sor- 
rows,’ she had prepared more digestible 
food for the irascible man of genius who 
was fortunate, or unfortunate enough to 
be her husband, he might not have had the 
temper of a saint? At all events, Mrs. 
Carlyle frankly admits that she spent sev- 
eral hours baking one loaf of bread, and 
that she felt “a sense of degradation” at 
having to make and bake it. Yet the 
critics rail at Carlyle as a cross dyspeptic, 
and surround “poor Jenny’s” brow with 
a glory circle! It is, however, a question 





whether she really did feel all she pro- 
fessed in regard to the irksomeness of her 
duties, or whether it was her morbid pleas- 
ure to pose as a martyr. Probably the 
truth was told when it was said that it was 
her delight so to handle every item of her 
thoughts, feelings and outward surround- 
ings as to make an exquisitely touching 
effect. 

Nothing seemed more trivial to Carlyle 
than the fad for collecting autographs, 
and apropos of this a Scotch gentleman 
told me that when a friend of his, living 
in Galashiels, was about to have an exhibi- 
tion of them in connection with some char- 
itable enterprise, and solicited the famous 
author’s, the response was: “Little things 
please little minds, Thomas Carlyle.” 

Mrs. Hanning had the boldly marked 
features which characterized the Carlyles, 
and spoke with a strong accent. The 
little talk with this devoted sister of the 
early home life and brotherly love of the 
grand old Scotchman, seemed to bring him 
very near, and to soften all that was harsh 
with the thought that, burr-like, his brusk- 
ness covered a kernel of great kindliness 
of heart. The man who was so delicately 
noble toward Mill, the man to whom Ster- 
ling wrote at the cluse of his life: 














Cheyne Walk, from Battersea Bridge 


From a drawing by Arthur Severn 
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‘Towards me it is still more true than other than generous and noble, with the 
towards England, that no man has been’ welfare of all humanity deep in his very 
and done like you,” could not have been — soul. 


Evening by the Mountain Brook 
By Isabel S. Mason 


W HEN the pointing stars come peeping 
Ra O’er the sunset hill, 


And from out the shadows creeping. 
Yearns the whip-poor-will ; 
Soft the brook that danced its measure 
All the golden day, 
Weary with its liquid pleasure, 
Sleepy, sings away. 
List! the hush of lyric falling, 
Hark! the magic tinkle calling, 
Winding murmur-haunted echoes with the Vesper’s song; 
O’er the rocks with dimples gleaming, 
Where the young moon, newly beaming, 
Shines with fairy silver all the azure trail along. 


Here the Blue-bird paused, to time 
His pure and vernal tune; 
Here the Cardinal learned his rhyme, 
And whistled all through June. 
Here, when Twilight mists are spreading 
Eerie glamoury, 
Rosy nymphs come, lightly treading, 
From each forest tree. 
Hark! was that a footstep falling? 
Hush! a fairy whisper calling ? 
See! the gauze of drapery, diaphanous and dim. 
Or was it the crescent shining, 
Shade and silver intertwining, 
And the swooning rapture of the Vesper sparrow’s hymn. 
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Contemporary Drama and Dramatists 
V. David Belasco 
By Montrose J. Moses 


the most exquisite pictures, 

marked by finesse and deli- 

cacy; but no sooner had he 
accumulated enough to afford a larger 
studio than the deftness of his art deserted 
him. It is one of the unexplainable points 
about all professions that there is a limit 
to expression; that there is a line where 
effect has its greatest scope, beyond which 
the appeal goes to waste. The story points 
a dramatic moral. For Dion Boucicault, 
in the course of his vast experience as 
playwright, actor and manager, discovered 
that beyond a certain number, it was diff- 
cult to fuse the minds of an audience; to 
grip their attention and to hold it. 

Such is the snag against which the stock- 
holders of the New Theater in New York 
have struck ; they wish to build an art play- 
house of certain proportions, with a stage 
far exceeding in amplitude the proscenium 
width of any ordinary theater, and suitable 
for light opera, spectacular and drawing- 
room drama. This is well-nigh impossible ; 
for, to illustrate the point in exaggeration, 
it would be artistic suicide to spread the 
boxed-in delicacy of Pinero’s “Trelawny 
of the Wells” over an area of the Hippo- 
drome stage. 

And so, the art of the drama is the art 
of all arts, where proportion, perspective 
and color accumulate for a given effect. 
No one has studied this fact to greater 
purpose than David Belasco, in whom the 
instinct of the painter before his canvas 
is the dominant characteristic, an instinct 
which must assuredly prompt the mechan- 
ism of any art theater we may ever hope 
to have. When the story of scenic realism 
is told, he will occupy a distinctive posi- 
tion. Such a survey will narrate how Mrs. 
John Drew, once playing in “London As- 
surance,” created a sensation by having a 
real carpet and mirror among the proper- 
ties for one act; not only in this, but in 
all of Boucicault’s productions some mar- 
vel of stage mechanism indicated to what 


HE story is told of an artist 
who, in the cramped quarters 
= of his room, was wont to do 


extent the scenic art could be carried; and 
David Belasco has continued the tradition. 

In our invariable effort to estimate a 
man, even though what he next does may 
upset our theories, there are two phases 
to be considered, one of which includes 
the other. Our view depends primarily on 
what he has done; it is tempered by the 
direct influence which has been brought to 
bear upon him by others. No matter what 
claims to originality an artist may have, no 
matter how strong the impress of his per- 
sonality, those subtle workings of environ- 
ment and of unconscious imitation are per- 
force obliged to develop within the man 
a certain inclination, a certain leaning, 
which will shape his angle of vision. To 
say that Mr. Belasco was for a time private 
secretary to Boucicault ; to understand that 
he acknowledges the influence upon him 
of such pieces as “The Robbers,” 
“Pizarro,” and “Fazio”; to follow the 
status of the theater when he first reached 
New York in 1882—a status measured by 
the success of such French melodramas as 
“The Two Orphans,” “The Celebrated 
Case,” and “Rose Michel”—these factors 
will, if examined in e.xrtenso, explain some- 
thing about Mr. Belasco’s impetus as a 
playwright. 

The man behind his ascetic dress is a 
combination of conflicting elements. It is 
easy to say this of anyone; but in the case 
of Mr. Belasco, facts and conditions make 
it evident. His manner betrays the artistic 
temperament; his steady look has two 
qualities, one which explains how he 
reaches the estimate of an actor’s limita- 
tions, and the other in what manner he has 
withstood the enmity of the Theatrical 
Trust. It is not always essential for a 
dramatist to penetrate deeply into life, but 
one cannot deny that Mr. Belasco’s glance 
has taken the details in thoroughly. He 
has had the experience which should come 
to all writers of plays; he has been thrown 
against the strong contrasts of living which 
are usually to be found in a mining camp; 
he has lurked in the highways and byways 
of existence, unconsciously gathering those 
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elemental stuffs which are the essential in- 
gredients in all passion. ‘These he has in 
most cases toned down, but the brutal ele- 
ments in “Du Barry” and in “Adrea”’ indi- 
cate to what uses experience of this kind 1s 
brought. 

There is the ascetic streak in David 
Belasco, colored by a pronounced spiritual 
and contrasting sentimental verve ; there is 
the tinge of morbidity which is always 
attendant upon a clinical analysis of psy- 
chological phenomena. None but Mr. 
Belasco himself can realize the satisfac- 
tion he gained many years ago through 
watching the heart of a woman as it lay 
upon a plate before him. Yet such was 
the actual occurrence, all the while his 
imagination playing havoc with the physi- 
cal object. In like manner has the man- 
ager studied the effects of poisons upon 
the body, reasoning out the physical con- 
tortions as they differed under varying 
conditions. This preparation for the 
drama is not essential to all playwrights ; 
it suited Mr. Belasco’s temperament that 
he seek impressions in this manner. 

Yet side by side with this curiosity that 
digs into the physical causes and effects, 
there is the other phase characteristic of 
the ascetic nature—the love of solitude. 
lor five years, during the formative period 
of his life, Mr. Belasco was under the 
euidance of the priesthood at Vancouver. 
The eight-year-old boy was impression- 
able, and Father McGuire, if he could not 
educate his tastes away from the stage, at 
least set a mark of ecclesiasticism upon 
his dress, to which he has always adhered. 
In contrast to the little fellow, asleep in 
his cheerless cell of the monastery, may be 
set the picture of the nervous playwright 
as he is to-day, closeted in his secret studio 
with his books and curios, totally alone in 
a roaring city, since none know where 
that workshop may be, except a few of 
his essential staff. 

Here it is that he plans in secret, the 
slightest suggestions bringing meaning to 
him; he is a lover of the twilight; in the 
thunder and the lightning are hidden pos- 
sible electrical impressions. His is the 
quick grasp of the picturesque, the strik- 
ing, the impressionable. In every respect 
does he practice the technique of the 
painter before his canvas. 

Mr. Belasco is the second present-day 
«lramatist of note to draw upon Iberian 





traits, for his family, like the Pineros, 
were of ancient Portuguese extraction, and 
were forced to flee to England before the 
wrath of the Moors. But, while the Pin- 
eros remained as British subjects, the 
Belascos of David’s immediate stock pro- 
ceeded still further to Victoria (in Van- 
couver), where the father of the present 
playwright became rich and was elected 
Mayor, then became poor again and made 
another move to San Francisco, drawn 
there by optimistic accounts which marked 
the gold fever of 1849.* 

In that city it was that the present holder 
of the name was born on July 25, 1859. 
There is little to record of these early days. 
It must have been before his departure 
to Vancouver with Father McGuire that 
he assumed juvenile réles in “Pizarro” 
with Charles Kean; in “Metamora” with 
dwin Forrest; in “East Lynne” with 


Julia Dean. Before then, also, he received 


some slight school training, as well as 
gained reputation as a reciter of a piece 
called “The Madman.” 

When he returned from his priest 
friends he was thirteen and not yet quite 
through his education, for he was placed 
at Lincoln College, from which he was 
graduated in 1875. When he was scarcely 
fourteen nae couk | boast authorship of “Jim 
lack; or, The Regulator’s Revenge”; all 
denna these years forces in him and 
around him were pointing toward the 
stage. It does not take much to fan a 
liking into a passion, and it is recorded 
how, having once gone to see Hamnilet 
the boy had rushed home to the garret 
and there played through the drama, even 
essaying, at this early age, to rewrite the 
dialog from memory! 

Then followed the months of a strug- 
gling actor. He began by supporting Mary 
Welles in “The Lion of Nubia,” and soon, 
throwing his whole future into the dra- 
matic scales, Mr. Belasco experienced the 
vicissitudes of the exhibitor of Egyptian 
mysteries, of the melodramatic “super,” 
even for a while playing Hamlet and Rich- 
ard III himself in the mountain towns and 
backwoods settlements of the West. He 
was fortunate, during this period, in being 
brought into direct contact with the golden 
era of American acting. Edwin Booth, 


*In crossing the Isthmus of Panama, his 
mother gained distinction as the first woman 
traveler to do so. 
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John McCullough, E. A. Sothern, William 
Florence, Edwin Adams and. Adelaide 
Nielson were the stars in the San Fran- 
cisco of those days; he even joined 
Sothern’s “Dundreary” company, appear- 
ing as the valet. 

Thereafter began the training of David 
Belasco as assistant stage-manager of a 
theater in Virginia City, where the stock 
company was prepared for any emergency, 
from farce to tragedy, and where Belasco 
was supposed, much as Ibsen had been ex- 
pected at Bergen, to fit dramas for pro- 
duction; he did more than this, since he 
was expected to act as well as to manage. 
While serving in this capacity Dion Bou- 
cicault and his company arrived to fill an 
engagement. The Irish wizard, in the 
writing of plays, could juggle with three 
plots at a time; he had, with Laura Keene, 
produced a play within an abnormally 
short period by rehearsing one act while 
in the midst of writing another. He was 
alert to activity of all kinds, and he found 
energy to his liking in the assistant stage- 
manager. 

When he left Virginia City, Boucicault 
carried Belasco with him as private sec- 
retary, and to his young associate “Led 
Astray” was dictated, besides the scenes 
for many other productions. It is not 
likely that the effectiveness which marked 
the Boucicault drama would escape the 
future wizard of American stage-craft. 
‘“Arrah-na-Pogue,” when it reached San 
Francisco, became the one strong outside 
influence to affect the theatrical conditions 
on the Pacific slope. The secretary might 
have gone to New York soon after had his 
mother not intervened; and it was just as 
well, since the experience which he was 
now to gain as manager and stock drama- 
tist of the Baldwin Theater, matured his 
managerial powers and at the same time 
brought him into association with James A. 
Herne, who, for a while, was at the same 
theater. The playgoer of the present gen- 
eration needs must weigh the value of such 
repertoires as old-time actors used to 
carry—dramas that called for the varying 
shades of classic comedies, and the his- 
torical scope of different styled tragedies. 
But though there was a conventional way 
of regulating all stock companies, Belasco, 
even at that early date, began to introduce 
original methods, and Charles Thorne, 
Frank Mayo and Edwin Adams—all men 
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of longer experience—soon came to regard 
his advice as authoritative. 

Belasco was the youngest manager along 
the Pacific slope; the theater was run on 
a somewhat crude, though very evident 
artistic scale; audiences of all classes had 
to be catered to, and a motley, picturesque 
crowd gathered together on Saturdays— 
the melodrama evenings—to thrill over 
“The Idiot of the Mountains” and “The 
Robber of the Pyrenees.” Thus the years 
passed at the Baldwin Theater, the Grand 
Opera House and the Metropolitan. When 
finally Belasco decided, in 1882, to go to 
New York, his confidence in himself was 
backed by an enviable experience; no 
schooling is better for a playwright than 
just this intimate contact which Mr. 
Belasco had had with the hundreds of 
plays that came under his supervision. 
Already his hand had been turned to dra- 
matizations, adaptations and even original 
work. 

But when the Mallorys engaged him as 
stage director and stock dramatist of the 
Madison Square Theater, they probably 
placed more store by his general usefulness 
as a producer, as a manipulator of other 
people’s crude material, than as an author 
of any formidable proportions. 

New York was then going through its 
final decade of old-time managerial poli- 
cies ; the theatrical trust was still to come; 
the American playwright, in the face of 
foreign importations, was finding it difficult 
to gain recognition; Mr. Howard was bat- 
tling hard and receiving rough handling by 
the critics for his “Saratoga.” A. M. 
Palmer was meeting success with French 
melodramas; Wallack, atune to English 
melodrama, was soon listening to Belasco’s 
tempting offer of “La Belle Russe”; Daly, 
at the most disastrous period of his career, 
was tottering through an opera craze. The 
latter manager had begun with marked suc- 
cess; such pieces as “Under the Gas 
Light.” “Article 47” (for Clara Morris) 
and “Pique” (for Fanny Davenport) had 
obtained instant favor. He had _ been 
drawing from France, when he adapted 
“Frou Frou” for Agnes Ethel, and he had 
turned to the German of Mosenthal for 
“Leah the Forsaken.” It was after this 
that he found a mine in the German farce. 

In the midst of all this conglomerate 
emotional material Mr. Belasco found the 
Madison Square Theater devoted to the 
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quiet domestic play, so quiet that it had 
drawn down upon it the derisive title of 
“milk and water” drama. Naturally the 
distorted methods of acting would not suit 
this style of play. Those were the days 
of over emphasis, big periods, measured 
intervals, and rounded gesture. Mr. 
Belasco proceeded to sacrifice all of this 
bombast, much to the surprise and douot 
of his co-workers. The comedian no 
longer was allowed to wait for a laugh; it 
had either to come through the pure unc- 
tiousness of the character acting or not at 
all. Such a régime as the young manager 
instituted soon won the confidence of 
everyone. 

The little playhouse on Twenty-fourth 
street was in the hey-day of its existence ; 
A. M. Palmer soon became interested in 
its success; the stock company which bore 
its name was winning public favor; a 
school of acting was to involve the labors 
of Henry C. De Mille and Boucicault, who 
turned to it, broken in health and sorely 
disturbed in mind. Mr. De Mille was 
play-reader for the theater, which meant, 
for example, that in three months he exam- 
ined two hundred manuscripts submitted 
by would-be American playwrights! 

When, however, a drama was accepted, 
then it was turned over to Mr. Belasco for 
final shaping. This is what happened to 
Mr. Howard’s “The Young Mrs. Win- 
throp”; suggested changes were made on 
all sides, and the final re-casting was ac- 
complished with Belasco’s assistance. The 
result was that by the production Mr. 
Howard gained warm commendation from 
the press, and Mr. Belasco immediately 
found himself in possession of consider- 
able prestige. 

What followed, up to the time that the 
latter joined forces with Daniel Frohman 
at the Lyceum, in 1885, constitutes the his- 
tory of the New York theater rather than 
the development of the American drama- 
tist. It is only necessary to say that under 
such conditions, and together with Mr. 
Belasco’s temperament, there grew into 
dominant proportions a managerial grasp, 
an analytical keenness for large effect, a 
marvelous readiness to assimilate accord- 
ing to his needs, an instinctive and unerr- 
ing eye for the romantic. 

Up to this time little of his actual stage 
writing had brought him any unusual dis- 
tinction; between his arrival in the East 


and his collaborating with De Mille, “La 


Belle Russe” (Wallack’s, 1882); ‘The 
Stranglers of Paris’ (1883); “Hearts of 
Oak” (1884)7, and “May Blossom” 


(1884)* had met with success; but there 
were also to his credit titles which are not 
even familiar in name to the present gen- 
eration of theatergoers. In this category 
are included “Valerie,” “Miss Helyett,” 
“Pawn ‘Ticket 210+, “The Moonlight 
Marriage,” “The Doll Master,” “A Christ- 
mas Night,” “Within an Inch of His 
Life,” “The Lone Pine,” “American 
Born,” “Not Guilty,” “The Haunted 
House,” “Cherry and Fair Star,” “Sylvia’s 
Loves,” “Paul Arniff,’ “The Curse of 
Cain,” “The Millionaire’s Daughter,” “The 
Ace of Spades” and “The Roll of the 
Drum.”” One is not far wrong in inferring 
that, however effective these may have 
been, there was more melodramatic situa- 
tion in them than definite intent, nor did 
they have sufficient distinctiveness in them 
selves to survive the immediate atmos- 
phere and demand which encouraged them. 
Had it not been that Mr. Belasco’s art in- 
stinct as a constructive manager was up- 
permost at the time, he might have at this 
moment been contributing to the broad 
melodrama which thrives on the morbid, 
however it may seek to glorify virtue. But 
so characteristic did this art side become 
that one cannot separate the manager from 
the author. 

By the deftness of stage manipulation 
which had made him so sought after that 
the Mallorys on occasions were forced to 
lend him to others, public attention 
was now centered upon the Lyceum. The 
association of Mr. De Mille with Mr. Be- 
lasco resulted in four plays, all marked by 
certain conventions that characterize Mr. 
Howard at his best—stock situations that 
balance three sets of opposite characters : 
the ingenue réles, the romantic hero and 
heroine, and the middle-aged couple upon 
whom comedy, bordering nigh the farce, is 
unerringly practiced. We see this in “The 
Charity Ball” (1889). as well as in “Men 
and Women” (1890). Then there was 
“The Wife,” a drama which in 1887 was 





*This is the only one of Mr. Belasco’s plays 
that has so far been published. It is included 
in the French series. “The Grand Army Man” 
has just been “novelized” by Mr. Harvey J 
O'Higgins. 

*Plays marked thus indicate collaboration. 
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brought into the courts, where an unsuc- 
cessful suit was tried, with Frances Aymar 
Mathews as the plaintiff. But the great- 
est coup which the two made together was 
the preparation of a réle in “Lord Chum- 
ley” (1888), for E. H. Sothern, which 
marked the son with some of the excellent 
comedy capabilities belonging to his father, 
whose “Lord Dundreary”’ was undoubtedly 
the source of inspiration. It must be said 
that the collaborators succeeded in devel- 
oping a certain human sympathy for the 
fop which was not unlike the loveableness 
so pronounced in the earlier réle. 

Between 1890-1895, which last date 
marks the inception of the Theatrical Syn- 
dicate, perhaps one might say until after 
“Zaza” (1899) and “Naughty Anthony” 
(1900), which ended his association with 
any members of the organized managerial! 
system, Mr. Belasco must be regarded only 
as a successful stage-manager and a 
skilful playwright and adapter. ‘The 
Girl I Left Behind Me” (1893), written 
in conjunction with Franklyn Fyles, was 
one of the initial successes of the Empire 
Theater; “The Heart of Maryland” 
(1895) was one of the first of his dramas 
stamped by a large piece of stage tech- 
nique, such as the swinging bell, with the 
heroine holding to the clapper; ‘Zaza’ 
(1899 )7 indicates the deftness with which 
his translation quite eclipsed the real 
author of the French original, and his 
training of Mrs. Carter in the title ré/- 
exemplifies the wonderful illuminative 
power with which he can, in his instruc- 
tion, carry an actress to the heart of a 
character and bring out, as a photographer 
does on a negative, those fine lines which 
are never evident in the first moments. 
From this time on, however, his progress 
has been marked by two dominant notes ; 
he has fought against odds, and has, by 
his attitude, brought public attention to 
bear upon both sides of the trust problem ; 
he has, likewise, incited public curiosity 
through the lavishness of his stagecraft, 
so thoroughly taking hold of popular 
appeal as well-nigh to hypnotize by what 
is peculiarly, yet legitimately, termed, “the 
Belasco atmosphere.” 

There are always two sides to a given 
question, and it is never wise to discuss 

+Other plays during this time were “The Sen- 
ator’s Wife” (1892), and “The Younger Son” 
(1893). 








one without laying as much emphasis upon 
the other. Suffice it to say at the present 
moment whatever move Mr. Belasco has 
made against the Trust has been planned 
quite as much in the cause of independent 
art as to further his personal interests. 
He has never once gainsaid the advantage 
of systematizing theatrical finance so as to 
bring the money question down to a thor- 
ough banking basis; but he has questioned 
the ethical side of the booking problem, 
which places in control of a few hands the 
portioning of time engagements along the- 
atrical circuits involving the playhouses 
stretched, chain-like, across the continent. 

It is a matter of stage history how cer- 
tain actors made bold to stand against the 
dictatorship of the Trust, and how, one 
by one, they succumbed. Not so Mr. 
Belasco, and because, in his theater he 
was determined to practice his own policy, 
and not be dictated to, he soon realized 
that along that chain of theaters he was 
irretrievably debarred; which meant that 
he must either play in halls or be kept out 
of certain towns. This necessitated his 
planning for his own theaters, in New 
York, in Washington, in Philadelphia, and 
in Boston; one by one the difficulties con- 
stituting his exile are being overcome. But 
to add to the condition of theatrical mon- 
opoly, Mr. Belasco has had, likewise, to 
face a personal antagonism, which is 
hardly a matter for theater discussion, 
however much it may have been enlarged 
because of Mr. Belasco’s theater success. 

Since the opening of his Belasco play- 
house in New York, the manager has pre- 
sented a long list of remarkable successes 
from the standpoint of scenic artistry and 
drawing qualities; he has engaged the 
efforts of John Luther Long, of Charles 
Klein, of Richard Walton Tully, and of 
the Misses Phelps and Short as_ col- 
laborators; and under his undoubted 
genius as a_ painstaking instructor 
there have come to the fore such 
names as Mrs. Carter, Miss Bates, Mr. 
Warfield, Mr. Frank Keenan, Miss Starr, 
and Miss Walker. Furthermore, as mate- 
rial for his success, he has depended upon 
“Madame Butterfly” (1g00t—Long ), “Du 
Barry” (1901), “The Darling of the Gods” 
(1902¢—Long), “Sweet Kitty Bellairs” 
(1903—dramatization). “Adrea” (19057 
—Long), “The Girl of the Golden West” 
(1905), “The Rose of the Rancho” ( 19067 
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—Tully), “The Grand Army Man” (19077 
—Phelps—Short). To this list may be 
added his assistance as manager in the 
success of “The Auctioneer” and “The 
Music Master,” by Charles Klein, and of 
“The Warrens of Virginia,” by William C. 
De Mille, the son of his old collaborator. 

What are the elements that mark Mr. 
Belasco, or it would be more in order to 
say on what special elements does Mr. 
Belasco place the stamp of his own tem- 
perament and genius? I have been fortu- 
nate in having before me the stage copies 
of his important dramas, and I cannot but 
marvel at the strokes which are placed by 
his unerring eye, unerring in the sense that 
his strokes seem always to fulfil the special 
requirement which he at the moment 
needs. The intricate movement in the first 
act of “Zaza,” the filmy threads of broken 
dialog, the minute directions for the dress- 
ing-room scene, where, not for a moment, 
even in the reading, is the imagination left 
in doubt as to the details of business—here 
is the painter in his most impressionistic 
manner, flinging splashes of humanity 
against a canvas, splashes which draw to- 
gether, the moment they are brought in 
continuous and active relation one with the 
other. 

“The Darling of the Gods,” over 
weighty as it is in its mounting, would be 
difficult to follow in the manuscript, were 
Mr. Belasco’s infinite care of smal] matters 
not conscientiously set down. Even so, 
the demand this play makes on the imag- 
ination, in addition to the amount of imag- 
ination it shows in itself, is indication of 
the visual insight which he and his col- 
laborator have brought to bear. 

I do not contend that light plots, and 
property plots, and calcium plots entitle a 
man to the distinction of playwright, but 
the power to conjure up the effective con- 
trasts of high light and shadow is as much 
to Mr. Belasco’s credit as it is to the artist 
who paints upon a large canvas. The stage 
settings, sometimes, perhaps, over rich in 
detail, are nevertheless almost always 
unfailing in their atmospheric effects. The 
courtesan, Du Barry, is given a setting 
which balances the savage abandon of her 
nature with the licentious terrorism of the 
period; “Adrea,” barbaric throughout, 
does not fail to create a disgust which is 
too strong to be counteracted by the mo- 
ment of sacrifice in the end. These are 





not characteristics which are new to Mr. 
Belasco; they were evident in him long 
before, even though they were not fully 
developed. Some may think that Sardou 
was the influence behind this, but the 
young dramatist had written “La Belle 
Russe” before Fanny Davenport began 
with “Fedora” in a list which ended with 
“Gismonda.” It was simply the innate 
genius of the stage-manager who may not 
write for literature, but who, while he 
remains active, is a constant source of 
pleasure. 

Many of Mr. Belasco’s plays, as plays, 
are lacking in the qualities which his scenic 
artistry for the moment supplies. “The 
Girl of the Golden West” is an excellent 
example of such. The moving scene down 
the mountain side to the door of the saloon 
does succeed marvelously in taking one out 
of the street and away from the city; on 
the other hand, the moving picture con- 
cerns, which to-day threaten the theater, 
might well point to this scene as a legiti- 
mate excuse for their existence. 

3ut that Mr. Belasco, with his scenery 
and with his stage business, is inventive, 
becomes evident in any of his plays. Take 
“The Rose of the Rancho,” where Juniata 
and Kearney are seated by the well; the 
lover moves nearer and nearer, whereupon 
she seizes the gourd and throws water on 
the seat between them—a stroke of busi- 
ness worth a page of dialog. Take “The 
Warrens of Virginia”—after the war, the 
Southern General is dozing in his garden; 
for the space of a second, one hears the 
sigh of the wind, the spectral roll of drums, 
the spirit breathing of the bugles—and he 
wakens—all done with the deft modulation 
which might have been turned into bathos 
by the slightest over-accentuation. The 
manager is thus painting for others. 

These are the qualities marking David 
Belasco, which represent his place in 
American drama; he is the creative man- 
ager who writes his plays by acting them; 
who, faced by two stenographers, evolves 
his characters and situations in actual 
movement, now thinking of a speech which 
he pins up somewhere for his last act, 
again jotting down some business, some 
note about this act or that, but always 
moving surely toward the compietion of 
the first draft, so as to begin rehearsals. 
Were some of his plays published just as 
they are typewritten for the stage, they 
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would be invaluable texts for the amateur that the theater, taken as a whole, demands 
playwright; they would point to the plati- that the playwright must be master of 
tudinous but none the less absolute fact more than one set of tools. 


Shelley 


By Mary Chapin Smith 


RARE, embodied song, 
O dulcet, joyous notes that climb 


Through ardent skies in day’s young prime ; 
Shakespeare foreshadowed thee that time 
He made the lark to sing at heaven's gate. 
For thee the ancient gods have held high state; 
They found thee by Castalian streams 
And filled thy days with golden dreams, 
To thee they granted bright Apollo’s lyre, 
Thy tongue they touched with sacred fire; 
Thee, whom they loved, they slew, 
For that they grudged their gift «{ thee to men, 
And so, through sea and rainbow flame, 
They drew thee upward to themselves again. 


George Eliot 


By Washington Van Dusen 


OME climb the heights and like the crests grow cold 
Wrapped in the splendor of their own proud view; 
Forgetful of the crowd whose toils untold 
Have dressed the very soil on which they grew: 
But thou, O woman with a soul as fine, 
Hadst still the all-embracing heart to see 


The light of Heaven pour out its beams divine 


On all the humbler lives so dear to thee; 


And there they shine from pages ever fair, 


Untouched by time, in living pictures bright ; 


Where freedom breathes a purer, ampler air, 


And kindness mellows all the searching light 


‘Poured by a great heart’s loving sympathy, — 


O heart that beat for all humanity! 











Illustrations for Shakespeare 


Clever Sketches Reproduced from Volumes of “ Punch” of the year 1855 








For Romans now Maria— Put on this gown and beard; make him believe 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors thou art Sir Topas 
—Julius Caesar —Twelfth Night 














Petruchio—Why, ‘tis a cockle or a walnut shell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap; 
Away with it and let me have a bigger! 
Katherine —I'\l have no bigger ; this doth fit the time. 
—The Taming of the Shrew 
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—Henry V. 


—King Lear 





Oh, I should have a heavy miss of thee 
Poor Tom’s a cold 





—King John 


—Julius Caesar 
' 


Thou wear’st a lion’s hide! 


Doff it for shame! 
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Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed 


That he is grown so great ? 
And hang a calf’s skin on those recreant /imbs 


O Austria! thou dost shame that bloody spoil : 
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What are these ? 
So withered, and so wild in their attire ? 
— Macbeth 











King Henry—Sweethbeart, I were unmanly to take you out, and not to kiss you. 





















A Reader’s Library by the Dawsons 


R. W. J. DAWSON and Mr. 
Coningsby W. Dawson, his 
D son, are preparing a “Read- 


er’s Library,” which the 
Fleming H. Revell Company 
will publish, issuing the 
first two volumes some time this summer. 

The project as a whole is one that will 
commend itself to a great number of stu- 
dents and general readers. It will consist 
of fifteen volumes, covering the following 
subjects: The Great Letter Writers, The 
Great Essayists, The Great Historians, 
The Great Biographies, The Great Lyric 
Poems, The Great Short Stories, The 
Great Novels, The Great Confessions, The 
Great Nature Lovers, The Great Dewo- 
tional Writers and The Great Accusers. 
The idea is to give representative extracts 
and examples from all the masterpieces 
of literature under the classifications here 
set forth, and prefacing the compilations 
will be printed introductory and explana- 
tory essays by the two editors. In this 
connection, readers will recall Dr. Daw- 
son's valuable work on Makers of Modern 
English, and these essays will be not the 
least helpful and interesting part of the 
work, 

It gives the editor of THE Book News 
MONTHLY great pleasure to be able to 
publish in the July and August numbers 
of the magazine two of the essays in ques- 
tion—on “The Development of English 
Letter-Writing” and “Letter-Writing as 
an Art.” We are sure our readers will 
appreciate this foretaste of what promises 
to be a scholarly and widely useful work. 


News Items About Books Promised 

‘Barbara,” otherwise Mabel Osgood 
Wright, has just finished a new story, The 
Markis and the Major. There is a fresh- 





Tis pleasant 
sure to see 


ness in these “Barbara” life stories that 
carries a deep significance to the weary 
reader—a breath of the great outdoors, 
and the echo of a warm, clean, kindly 


heart. : 
“Se 


Mr. Robert Herrick has recently treated 
us to a most delicately tender little story 
in The Master of the Inn. He is to follow 





Louise M. Field 


Whose first novel, Katherine Trevalyan, has just been 
published, and is reviewed in this number 


this up with a dignified and forceful novel, 
Together, now almost ready. 


* * * 


Hon. Charles F. Warwick, ex-Mayor of 
Philadelphia, is a recognized authority on 
the French Revolution. Students are look- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Post Wheeler in Japan 


Mrs. Wheeler was Miss Hallie Erminie Kives before her marriage 


ing forward to the completion of his tril- 


ogy, the first of which, JJirabeau, was 
published last year, while the second, 
Danton, is now ready for issuance. Mr. 


George W. Jacobs is bringing out the vol- 
umes, and without doubt they will find 
their place on the library shelves of the dis- 
criminating. 


The Author of the ‘‘ Shelburne Essays ”’ 


Modesty is a dominant characteristic of 
Mr. Paul Elmer More, whose Shelburne 
Essays contain much of the best literary 
criticism of this century. Mr. More has 
published four volumes of these essays, 
and has the fifth now ready. Apropos of 
the publication of this latest volume is the 
following information about Mr. More, 
taken from ‘“Putnam’s Monthly”: 


Mr. More pursued his early studies at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, from which insti- 
tution he was graduated in 1887. The five years 
after his graduation he spent in teaching and 





in study and travel abroad. During these years, 


he read largely in the classics and in Latin 
fathers and schoolmen—and the result of this 
reading will be found expressed in his book 


The Great Refusal. For a time he devoted his 
attention to the study of Sanskrit—at Harvard, 
as graduate student, and then as teacher, and 
one outcome of the Sanskrit studies was the 
volume entitled “A Century of Indian Epi- 
grams.” Following these two years at Harvard 
came two years at Bryn Mawr, during which 
Mr. More taught Sanskrit and lectured on Greek 
and Latin literature. When to these facts it 
is added that Mr. More has a competent knowl- 
edge of the languages and literatures of France, 
Germany, and Italy, as well as of the literature 
of his native tongue, and that he is happily en- 
dowed with a fine literary faculty, we may 
surely repeat without fear of contradiction, 
what, in effect, has just been said, that in critical 
equipment few men in this country can stand 
beside him. 

An interesting episode in the life of the author 
of the Shelburne Essays—an episode that gave 
these critiques their titlke—followed the teaching 
at Bryn Mawr. For nearly two years he lived 
as a hermit, with his books and a dog as com- 
panions, in a deserted farmhouse near the vil- 
lage of Shelburne, N. H. There and then, he 
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planned the essays of which four volumes have 
already appeared,—essays which would seem to 
indicate a determination on the part of the 
author to come into closer touch with modern 
life, and to center his attention upon English 
literature as an interpretation of that life. 
Finally, it should be recorded that from 1899- 
1900 Mr. More was at Harvard translating the 
Pancatantra for the Harvard “Oriental Series”; 
and that after finishing this task he came to 
New York to be for a time connected with The 
Independent, and to become eventually the lit- 
erary editor of The New York Evening Post 
and of The Nation, a position which he now 
holds. 





Harold Begbie 

Some interesting items of information 
concerning Harold Begbie will probably be 
welcome. His novels have lately aroused 
rather widespread attention, setting forth 
as they do the possibilities of a future 
reconciliation between religion and science. 

Mr. Begbie comes of a long line of mili- 
tary men—Englishmen who’ have been 
prominent in the history of British Co- 
lumbia. Born in Suffolk, Mr. Begbie 
makes his home in a picturesque village by 





Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler Again 


Mr. Wheeler holds a secretaryship at the American Embassy in Tokio 
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the North Sea. He lives the life of a 
recluse, grows roses, takes long walks over 
the moors about his home, and writes his 
novels. He has also written poetry—some 
of it excellent, and \V. T. Stead pays him 
the compliment of calling him the most 
versatile of English journalists. He 
served his time on a newspaper, and had a 





Jules Lemaitre 


Author of Jean Jacques Rousseau, reviewed 
in this number 


try at free-lance work, but his craving was 
for the solitude of Nature, and after a few 
years of London he sought the country. 
and remained there. Now, as someone 
puts it, he lives and reaches the “splendid 
life,” the “life of clean health and physical 
vigor, of joy in beautiful things, of ac- 
quaintance with art and literature and 
nations, of enthusiasm for great and noble 
ideals.” He reads Sir Thomas Browne, 
Laurence Sterne, Balzac, Wordsworth and 
Matthew Arnold. He writes books of 
serious import, strong, dramatic books, but 
books with their stories cast upon an elab- 
orate background of theories and philoso- 
phy, theological controversy and the plead- 
ing for greater faith and sturdier char- 
acter among clergymen and a more per- 
vading purity in church government. The 
Vigil is the newest novel that Mr. Begbie 
has produced. 


The Author of ‘‘ William Jordan, Jr.’’ 


Probably the most artistic novel of this 
season—the one showing the nearest ap- 
proach to creative genius—is William 
Jordan, Jr. It is therefore interesting to 
know that the author of this novel, J. C. 
Snaith, is a man only thirty years of age, 
though he has written as many as nine 
novels. Of his earlier books there have 
been published in America—The IJlay- 
farers, Love's Itinerary, Henry Northcote, 
Broke of Covenden and Patricia at the Inn. 
His first book, Mistress Dorothy Marvin, 
was published in 1895, when the author 
was eighteen years old. Mr. Snaith is an 
Englishman and comes of a Yorkshire 
family. °° 


Crawford Philosophy 


“Public Opinion,’ of London, has 
gleaned the following scraps of philosophy 





Anatole France 


Author of Vie de Jeanne D’Arc, reviewed 
in this number 


from Marion Crawford’s new novel, The 
Primadonna: 


THE GREATEST Love Story 

The Bride of Lammermoor is the greatest love 
story ever written, and it was nothing short of 
desecration to make a libretto of it; but so far 
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Charles Rann Kennedy 


The English dramatist whose Servant in the House isa remarkable play. It has just been 
issued in book form by Harper and Brothers, and will be noticed in July ‘* Book 
News Monthly.”” Mr. Kennedy's wife is Edith Wynne Matthison, who 
won such wide applause in the morality play, Everyman 


as the last act is concerned the opera (Lucia) 
certainly conveys the impression that the heroine 
is a raving lunatic. 


THe SeveEN AcEs oF WoMAN 

Shakespeare lacked the courage to write the 
“Seven Ages of Woman,” a matter more to be 
regretted as no other writer has ever possessed 
enough command of the English language to 
describe more than three out of the seven with- 
out giving offence: namely, youth, which lasts 
from sixteen to twenty; perfection, which be- 
gins at twenty, and lasts till further notice; 
and old age, which women generally place be- 
yond seventy, though some, whose strength is 


not all sorrow and weakness, even then do not 
reach it till much later. If Shakespeare had 
dared he would have described with poetic fire 
the age of the girl who never marries. 


THE MoperN SPINSTER 

The truth about marriage is out since the 
modern spinster has shown the sisterhood how 
to live, and an amazing number of women look 
upon wedlock as a foolish thing, vainly imag- 
ined, never necessary, and rarely amusing. The 
state of perpetual unsanctified virginity, how- 
ever, is not for poor girls, nor for operatic 
singers, nor for kings’ daughters, none of whom, 
for various reasons, are allowed to live without 
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husbands. Unless she be a hunchback, an un- 
married royal princess is almost as great an 
exception as a white raven or a cat without a 
tail. 
THE MATRIMONIAL SHAFTS 

Women are to us very like the moon, which 
has shown the earth only one side of herself 
since the beginning: We men are alternately 
delighted, humiliated, and terrified when women 





William De Morgan 


Author of Somehow Good. A recent photograph 
taken by Mr. William Heinemann in 
Florence, Italy 


anticipate our wishes, perceive our weaknesses, 
and detect our shortcomings, whether we be 
frisky young colts in the fields, or sober stagers 
plodding along between the matrimonial shafts 
in harness and blinkers. 
To Bre a Gop 

To listen to perfect music is a feast for gods, 
but to be the living instrument beyond compare 
is to be a god oneself. Hearing alone 
can link body, mind, and soul with higher things, 
by the word, and by the word made song. 


THE CHAPERON 

1 , ; 

The chaperon is going down to the shadowy 
kingdom of the extinct, and is already reckoned 
with dodos, stage-coaches, muzzle-loaders, crin- 
olines, Southey’s poems, the Thirty-nine Arti- 


cles, Benjamin Franklin’s reputation, the British 
workman, and the late Herbert Spencer’s philos- 
ophy. 


TuHosE LirrLe Soras 

She seated herself beside Margaret on one of 
those little sofas that are measured to hold two 
women when the fashions are moderate, and 
are wide enough for a woman and one man 
whatever happens. Indeed, they must be, since 
otherwise no one would tolerate them in a draw- 
ing-room. When two women install themselves 
in one, and a man is present, it means that he 
is to go away, because they are either going to 
make confidences or are going to fight. 


CHANGES OF EXPRESSION 

He had a way of watching the small changes 
of expression that may mean tragedy, but more 
often signify indigestion, or toog much strong 
tea, or a dun’s letter, or a tight shoe, or a bad 
hand at bridge, or the presence of a bore in the 
room, or the flat failure of an expected pleasure, 
or sauce spilt on a new gown by a rival’s butler, 
or being left out of something small and smart, 
or any of those minor aches that are the inheri- 
tance of the social flesh, and drive women per- 
fectly mad while they last. 





William De Morgan 


Another of Mr. Heinemann’s “‘ Snaps."” The 
Heinemanns publish Mr. De Morgan's 
books in England 
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English 


Lesson LIV 


Period XIII. 


The Modern Age 


Thomas Hardy 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book News. 


Up to the present time the 


periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 


Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era and the Modern Age. 


present lesson takes up Thomas Hardy. 


The 


Books for supplementary reading include Novels of Thomas Hardy; 7he Dynasts (Macmillan). 


Thomas Hardy, 1840—— 


NE naturally turns to Mere- 

dith when seeking for an 

O English novelist with whom 

‘e Y) Hardy may be compared. 

And yet a detailed analysis 

of the works of the two men 

reveals the greatest discrepancies and the 
widest differences. 

To dispose of the main facts in Thomas 
Hardy’s life: He was born in Dorsetshire, 
and at sixteen was destined for an archi- 
tectural career. 

Between times he wrote stories and stud- 
ied at King’s College, London. His first 
publication was Desperate Remedies 
(1870), and it really showed little of the 
genius that was to produce Far from the 
Madding Crowd and Tess. Under the 
Greenwood Tree, in 1872, showed a 
greater power, and it was followed by 
A Pair of Blue Eyes, in 1873. From that 
time on Hardy was a writer to reckon 
with, and he remains one, though he has 
written no novel since Jude the Obscure, 
published in 1895, and has latterly pro- 
fessed himself an aspiring dramatist, to 
which title he lays claim through his great 


dramatic undertaking, The Dynasts, a 
drama of the Napoleonic wars, which con- 
tains nineteen acts and some hundred and 
thirty different scenes. 

Hardy is at his best, however, in his 
Wessex novels. He appreciates to the full 
the enjoyments of rural life, and he com- 
prehends the rustic point of view. His 
descriptions of the country which he 
chooses for the setting of his novels are 
marked by beauty of diction; sympathy 
and loving feeling are dominant in them; 
they show the variety of the mind that 
grasps infinite detail and lingers tenderly 
over its portrayal. 

The life Hardy depicts is limited in its 
scope by the principles that the novelist has 
laid down for it. To quote Anna McClure 
Sholl, whose comment shows penetration 
and understanding : 

Acknowledging no creed, this most modern 
of modern novelists is eminently Calvanistic in 
his portrayal of men and women as predestined 
to misfortune or failure; as pulled about or 
tossed about at the impish pleasure of the god 
Circumstance. The keynote of his work indeed 
is the effect of circumstance—of luck—upon 
man’s war with the lower elements in his nature. 


Some foreordained event for which he is in no 
wise responsible turns the tide of the battle 
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against him; yet he is held accountable for his 
defeat. He reaps where he has not sown. He 
is overwhelmed with punishments for sins com- 
mitted by others. He is_ literally badgered 
through life by the modern devil of ill luck. 


ut over against this philosophy of life 
must be put Hardy’s other great quality— 
his love for nature. To quote Miss Sholl 
again : 


Hardy has the love of the genius for nature. 
Nature is the perpetual background for the 
scenes of his novels; and as in Shakespeare, 
the aspect of nature influences the moral at- 
mosphere of the scene The majority 
of Hardy’s people are near to nature: sensitive, 
passionate lovers of the sea, and of the heath. 
His genius comprehends at once the natural, 
primitive man, and man the product of hyper- 


cultivation. In this wideness of human view lies 
perhaps his surest claim to greatness. 


Hardy has the dramatic instinct thor- 
oughly developed. His contrasts of light 
and shade are vivid. The smile of the 
world in June is suddenly clouded by the 
shadows of autumn, and then eclipsed in 
winter’s darkness. 

Of Hardy’s popularity a word may be 
said: He touches the heart in his novels, 
the heart of the great mass of the people. 
His appeal is far-reaching, and a book like 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles will live 
through generations of those who love the 
soil, who can laugh with the happiest of 
nature’s creatures, and weep with them 





Thomas Hardy 


Equipped for his favorite exercise, cycling 
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when sorrow ultimately overtakes them, 
even unto the ordeal of death to the ac- 
companiment of the raising of the black 
flag! 


Selections 
THE Grave-DiccErs. 
From (A Pair of Blue Eyes). 

All eyes were turned to the entrance as 
Stephen spoke, and the ancient-mannered con- 
clave scrutinized him inquiringly. 

“Why, ‘tis our Stephen!” said his father, ris- 
ing from his seat; and still retaining the frothy 
mug in his left hand, he swung forward his 
right for a grasp. “Your mother is expecting 
ye—thought you would have come afore dark. 
But you'll wait and go home with me? I have 
all but done for the day, and was going di- 
rectly.” 

“Yes, ’tis Master Stephy, sure enough. Glad 
to see you so soon again, Master Smith,” said 
Martin Cannister, chastening the gladness ex- 
pressed in his words by a strict neutrality of 
countenance, in order to harmonize the feeling 
as much as possible with the solemnity of a 
family vault. 

“The same to you, Martin; and you, William,” 
said Stephen, nodding around to the rest, who, 
having their mouths full of bread and cheese, 
were of necessity compelled to reply merely by 
compressing their eyes to friendly lines and 
wrinkles. 

“And who is dead?” Stephen repeated. 

“Lady Luxellian, poor gentlewoman, as we 
all shall,” said the under-mason. “Ay, and we 
be going to enlarge the vault to make room 
for her.” 

“When did she die?” 

“Early this morning,” his father replied, with 
an appearance of recurring to a chronic thought. 
“Yes, this morning. Martin hev been tolling 
ever since, almost. There, ‘twas expected. She 
was very limber.” 

“Ay, poor soul, this morning,” resumed the 
under-mason, a marvelously old man, whose 
skin seemed so much too large for his body that 
it would not stay in position. “She must know 
by this time whether she’s to go up or down, 
poor woman.” 

“What was her age?” 

“Not more than seven or eight and twenty by 
candle-light. But, Lord! by day ’a was forty 
if ’a were an hour.” 

“Ay, night-time or day-time makes a difference 
of twenty years to rich feymels,”, observed Mar- 
tin. 

“She was one-and-thirty really,” said John 
Smith. “I had it from them that know” 

“Not more than that!” 

“?A looked very bad, poor lady. In faith, ye 
might say she was dead for years afore ’a 
would own it.” 

“As my old father used to say,—‘dead, but 
wouldn’t drop down.’” 

“T seed her, poor soul,” said a laborer from 
behind some removed coffins, “only but last 
Valentine’s Day of all the world. ’A was arm 
in crook wi’ my lord. I says to myself, ‘You 
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be ticketed “church-yard,’ my noble lady, al- 
though you don’t dream on't.’” 

‘I suppose my lord will write to all the other 
lords anointed in the nation, to let ’em know 
that she that was is now no more?” 

“*Tis done and past. I see a bundle of letters 
go off an hour aiter the death. Sich wonder- 
tul black rims as they letters had—half an inch 
wide, at the very least.” 

“Too much,’ observed Martin. “In short, 
‘tis out of the question that a human being can 
be so mournful as black edges half an inch wide. 
I’m sure people don’t feel more than a very 
narrow border when they feels most of all.” 

“And there are two little girls, are there not?” 
said Stephen. 

“Nice clane little faces !—left motherless now.” 

“They used to come to Parson Swancourt’s 
to play with Miss Elfride when I were there,” 
said William Worm. “Ah, they did so’s!” The 
latter sentence was introduced to add the nec- 
essary melancholy which intrinsically could 
hardly be made to possess enough for the occa- 
sion. “Yes,” continued Worm, “they’d run up- 
stairs, they’d run down; flitting about with her 
everywhere. Very fond of her, they were. Ah 
well!” 

“Fonder than ever they were of their mother, 
so ’tis said here and there.” added a laborer. 

“Well, you see, ’tis natural. Lady Luxellian 
stood aloof from them so—was so drowsy-like, 
that they couldn’t love her in the jolly-com- 
panion way children want to like folks. Only 
last winter I seed Miss Elfride talking to my 
lady and the two children, and Miss Elfride 
wiped their noses for ’em so careful, my lady 
never once seeing that it wanted doing; and 
naturally children take to people that’s their best 
friend.” 

“Be as ‘twill, the woman is dead and gone, 
and we must make a place for her,” said John. 
“Come, lads, drink up your ale, and we'll just 
rid this corner, so as to have all clear for be- 
ginning at the wall as soon as ’tis light to-mor- 
row.” 

Stephen then asked where Lady Luxellian was 
to lie. 

“Here,” said his father. “We are going to set 
back this wall and make a_ recess; and ’tis 
enough for us to do before the funeral. When 
my lord’s mother died, she said, ‘John, the place 
must be enlarged before another can be put in.’ 
But ’a never expected ’twould be wanted so 
soon. Better move Lord George first, I sup- 
pose, Simeon?” 

He pointed with his foot to a heavy coffin, 
covered with what had originally been red vel- 
vet, the color of which could only just be dis- 
tinguished now. 

“Just as ye think best, Master John,” replied 
the shriveled mason. “Ah, poor Lord George!” 
he continued, looking contemplatively at the 
huge coffin; “he and I were as bitter enemies 
once as any could be, when one is a lord and 
t’other only a mortal man. Poor fellow! He’d 
clap his hand upon my shoulder and cuss me 
as familiar and neighborly as if he’d been a 
common chap. Ay, ’a cussed me up hill and ’a 
cussed me down, and then ’a would rave out 
again, and the goold clamps of his fine new 
teeth would glisten in the sun like fetters of 
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brass, while I, being a small man and poor, 
was fain to say nothing at all. Such a strappen 
fine gentleman as he was too! Yes, I rather 
liken en sometimes. But once now and then, 
when I looked at his towering height, I’d think 
in my inside, ‘What a weight you'll be, my 
lord, for our arms to lower under the aisle of 
Endelstow Church some day!’” 

“And was he?” inquired a young laborer. 

“He was. He was fivehundredweight if ’a 
were a pound. What with his lead, and with 
his oak, and his handles, and his one thing and 
t’other”—here the ancient man slapped his hand 
upon the cover with a force that caused a rattle 
mong the bones inside—“he half broke my back 
when I took his feet to lower en down the 
steps there. ‘Ah,’ saith I to John there—didn’t 
I, John?—‘that ever one man’s glory should be 
such a weight upon another man!’ But there, 
I liked my lord George sometimes.” 

“’Tis a strange thought,” said another, “that 
while they be all here under one roof, a snug 
united family o’ Luxellians, they be really scat- 
tered miles away from one another in the form 
of good sheep and wicked goats, isn’t it?” 

“True; ‘tis a thought to look at.” 

“And that one, if he’s gone upward, don’t 
know what his wife is doing no more than the 
man in the moon, if she’s gone downward. And 
that some unfortunate one in the hot place is 
a-hollering across to a lucky one up in the 
clouds, and quite forgetting their bodies be boxed 
close together all the time.” 

“Ay, ’tis a thought to look at, too, that I can 
say ‘Hullo!’ close to fiery Lord George, an ’a 
can’t hear me.” 

“And that I be eating my onion close to dainty 
Lady Jane’s nose and she can’t smell it.” 

“What do ’em put all their heads one way 
for?” inquired a young man. 

“Because ‘tis church-yard law, you simple. 
The law of the living is, that a man shall be 
upright and downright; and the law of the dead 
is, that a man shall be east and west. Every 
state of society have its laws.” 

“We must break the law wi’ a few of the 
poor souls, however. Come, buckle to,” said 
the master-mason. 

And they set to work anew. 


Dick Drives Fancy Home AGAIN. 
From Under the Greenwood Tree. 

An easy bend of neck and graceful set of 
head, full and wavy bundles of dark brown hair, 
light fall of little. feet, pretty devices on the 
skirt of the dress, clear. deep eyes—in short a 
bunch of sweets. It was Fancy. Dick’s heart 
went round to her with a rush 

The scene was the corner of the front street 
at Budmouth, at which point the angle of the 
last house in the row cuts perpendicularly a wide 
expanse of nearly motionless ocean—to-day 
shaded in bright tones of green and opal. Dick 
and Smart had just emerged from the street, 
and there, against the brilliant sheet of liquid 
color, stood Fancy Day, and she turned and 
recognized him. 

Dick suspended his thoughts of the letter and 
wonder at how she came there by driving close 
to the edge of the nirade,—displacing two chair- 
men, who had just come to life for the summer 
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onthly 


in new clean shirts and revivified clothes, and 
being almost displaced in turn by a rigid boy 
advancing with a roll under his arm, and looking 
neither to the right nor the left—and asking 
if she were going to Mellstock that night. 

“Yes; I’m waiting for the carrier,” she re- 
plied, seeming, too, to suspend thoughts of the 
letter. 

“Now, I can drive you home nicely, and you 
save an hour. Will you come with me?” 

As Fancy’s power to will anything seemed to 
have departed in some mysterious manner at 
that moment, Dick settled the matter by getting 
out and assisting her into the vehicle without 
another word. 

The temporary flush upon her cheek changed 
to a lesser hue, which was permanent, and at 
length their eyes met; there was present between 
them a certain feeling of embarrassment, which 
arises at such moments when all the instinctive 
acts dictated by the position have been per- 
formed. Dick, being engaged with the reins, 
thought less of this awkwardness than did 
Fancy, who had nothing to do but to feel his 
presence, and to be more and more conscious 
of the fact that by accepting a seat beside him 
in this way she succumbed to the tone of his 
note. Smart jogged along, and Dick jogged, and 
the helpless Fancy necessarily jogged too, and 
she felt that she was, in a measure, captured 
and made a prisoner. 

“IT am so much obliged to you for your com- 
pany, Miss Day.” 

To Miss Day, crediting him with the same 
consciousness of mastery—a consciousness of 
which he was perfectly innocent—this remark 
sounded like a magnanimous intention to soothe 
her. the captive. 

“T didn’t come for the pleasure of obliging 
you with my company,” she said. 

The answer had an unexpected manner of 
uncivility in it that must have been rather sur- 
prising to young Dewey. At the same time it 
may be observed that when a young woman 
returns a rude answer to a young man’s civil 
remark, her heart is in a state which argues 
rather hopefully for his case than otherwise 

There was silence between them till they had 
passed about twenty of the equidistant elm trees 
that ornamented the road leading up out of the 
town. 

“Though I did not come for that purpose, 
either, I would have,” said Dick, at the twenty- 
first tree 

“Now, Mr. Dewey, no flirtation, because it’s 
wrong, and I don’t wish it.” 

Dick seated himself afresh just as he had 
been sitting before, and arranged his looks very 
emphatically, then cleared his throat. 

“Really, anybody would think you had met 
me on business and were just going to begin,” 
said the lady, intractably. 

“Yes, they would.” 

“Why, you never have, to be sure!” 

This was a shaky beginning. He chopped 
round, and said cheerily, as a man who resolved 
never to spoil his jollity by loving one of wo- 
mankind :— 

“Well, how are you getting on. Miss Day, at 
the present time? Gayly, I don’t doubt for a 
moment.” 
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“T am not gay, Dick; you know that.” 

“Gayly doesn’t mean decked in gay dresses.” 

“I didn’t suppose gayly was gayly dressed. 
Mighty me, what a scholar you’ve grown!” 

“Lots of things have happened to you this 
Spring, I see.” 

“What have you seen? 

“Oh, nothing; I’ve heard, I mean!” 

“What have you heard?” 

“The name of a pretty man, with brass studs 
end a copper ring and a tin watch chain, a little 
mixed up with your own. That’s all.” 

“That’s a very unkind picture of Mr. Shinar, 
for that’s who you mean. The studs are gold, 
as you know, and it’s a real silver chain; the 
ring I can’t conscientiously defend, and he only 
wore it once.” 

“He might have worn it a hundred times with- 
out showing it half so much.” 

“Well, he’s nothing to me,” she serenely ob- 
served. 

“Not any more than I am?” 

“Now, Mr. Dewey,” said Fancy, severely, 
“certainly he isn’t any more to me than you 
are!” 

“Not so much?” 

She looked aside to consider the precise com- 
pass of that question. “That I can’t exactly 
answer,” she replied, with soft archness. 

As they were going rather slowly, another 
spring cart, containing a farmer, farmer’s wife, 
and farmer’s man eyed the couple very curious- 
ly. The farmer never looked up from the horse’s 
tail. 

“Why can’t you exactly answer ?” said Dick, 
quickening Smart a little, and jogging on just 
behind the farmer and farmer’s wife and man. 

As no answer came, and as their eyes had 
nothing else to do, they both contemplated the 
picture presented in front, and noticed how the 
farmer's wife sat flattened between the two men, 
who bulged over each end of the seat to give 
her room, till they almost sat upon their respec- 
tive wheels; and they looked. too, at the farmer’s 
wife’s silk mantle, inflating itself between her 
shoulders like a balloon, and sinking flat again 
at each jog of the horse. The farmer’s wife, 
feeling their eyes sticking into her back, looked 
over her shoulder. Dick dropped ten yards fur- 
ther behind. 

“Fancy, why can’t you answer?” he repeatec. 

“Because how much you are to me depends 
upon how much I am to you,” said she in low 
tones, 

“Everything,” said Dick, putting his hand to- 
ward hers, and casting emphatic eyes upon the 
upper curve of her cheek. 


“Now, Richard Dewey, no touching me. I 
didn’t say in what way your thinking of me 
affected the question—perhaps inversely, don’t 
you see? No touching, sir! Look, goodness 
me, don’t, Dick!” 

The cause of her sudden start was the un- 
pleasant appearance over Dick’s right shoulder 
of an empty timhker wagon and four journeymen 
carpenters reclining in lazy postures inside it, 
their eyes directed upward at various oblique 
angles into the surrounding world, the chief 
object of their existence being apparently to 
criticize to the very backbone and marrow every 
animate object that came within the compass of 
their vision. This difficulty of Dick’s was over- 
come by trotting on until the wagon and car- 
penters were beginning to look reduced in size 
and rather misty, by reason of a film of dust 
that accompanied their wagon wheels and rose 
around their heads like a fog. 

“Say you love me, Fancy.” 

“No, Dick, certainly not; ’tisn’t time to do 
that yet.” 

“Why, Fancy ?” 

“*Miss May’ is better at present—don’t mind 
my saying so; and I ought not to have called 
you Dick.” 

“Nonsense! When you know that I would 
do anything on earth for your love. Why, you 
make any one think that loving is a thing that 
can be done and undone, and put on and put cff, 
at a mere 5 ool 

“No, no, I don’t,” she said gently; “but there 
are things which tell me I ought not to give 
way to much thinking about you, even if 

“But you want to, don’t you? Yes, say you 
do; it is best to be truthful, Fancy. Whatever 
they may say about a woman’s right to conceal 
where her love lies, and pretend it doesn’t ex‘st, 
and things like that, it is not best; I do know 
it, Fancy. And an honest woman in that, as 
well as in all her daily concerns, shines most 
brightly, and is thought most of in the long 
run.” 

“Well then, perhaps, Dick, I do love you a 
little,” she whispered tenderly; “but I wish yor 
wouldn’t say any more now.” 

“T won't say any more now, then, if you don’t 
like it. But you do love me a little, don’t you?” 

“Now you ought not to want me to keep 
saying things twice; I can’t say any more now, 
and you must be content with what you have.” 

“IT may. at any rate, call you Fancy. There's 
no harm in that?” 

“Yes, you may.” 

“And you'll not call me Mr. Dewey any 
more ?” 

“Very well.” 
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At Sunrise 
By John G. Neihardt 


Author of ‘‘ A Bundle of Myrrh ’”’ 


3 WIXT midnight and the dawn a weirdness falls; 
In hush of wonder, night-winds softlier blow: 
A far cock hails the wane of night—and lo! 
An eerie dream horn through the silence calls. 
Through the thin air faint drones of meaning go; 
Capricious gusts ‘wake drowsily and run 
Across the dusky fields to prophesy the sun. 





I, wakened by the spirit of the time, 
Slough off the drowse, as soul doth flesh at last ; 
Over the window-sill myself I cast; 
With feet of awe that seem not mine, I climb 
The hill moon-washed and silent. All is past— 
The bitter longing and the dull delay, 
The fever that is wrought of dream and clay. 


Grown strangely big and cognizant, I stand, 
No more a thing of hours and sordid miles, 
No more the slave of sought-for afterwhiles : 
I seem to hear and half way understand 
The wash of xther upon stellar isles! 
Entempled ‘twixt the sky and summit there 
I know what makes men rear their domes of prayer. 


Dawn-blanched the slinking moon to westward dips: 
Across enchanted hills from some far farm 
A dog bays out its sense of vague alarm. 
I hear a sigh as though from Titan lips, 
Yearning for speech, yet fettered with a charm; 
Speech which, it seems, if I could only hear, 
Would make death seem less cold and life less dear. 


If this could last, it seems that [ might lay 
My hand on God and understand the Scheme; 
But breaking in upon my groping dream 
Now blares the scarlet music of the Day. 
Drenched with the dew and shivering, I seem 


- A wailer in a bitter scheme of mud, 


A hope half strangled in a stream of blood! 





And yet—the birds are singing to the sun! 
With clank of harness and a whistled lay 
The plowman goes afield, as glad he may, 

While I am wishing that the day were done! 
What is it that the wild bees strive to say? 

Would I could hear with some sixth, subtler sense 

The meadow-lark’s glad shouting from the fence! 











The Primadonna* 


NCE more Margaret Donne, 
the Fair Margaret, appears 
in a novel. She is now a 


successful and petted opera 
singer, known to the musical 
world as Madame Cordova. 
She still has her lovers, Edmund Lushing- 
ton and the Greek Logetheti, though her 
romance is overshadowed by the career of 
one Mr. Van Torp, an American million- 
aire, Margaret’s rejected suitor, and the 
dear friend of a most fascinating English- 
woman, the Countess Leven. Van Torp 
had engaged to marry an American girl. 
She dies almost on the eve of their wed- 
ding, and after a variety of somewhat 
mystifying circumstances, Van Torp is 
accused of having murdered her. It takes 
long while to get to this point in the 
tale, for Mr. Crawford is in no hurry to 
enlighten his readers as to the real facts 
of the matter. 

The people of the novel are very agree- 
able; the story itself has an inherent at- 
traction that impels a continued perusal, 
but when all is said and done, one is left 
wondering what it was really all about and 
what is the significance of it? Had it not 
Mr. Crawford’s own personal touch, the 
book would certainly fail to enliven its 
readers ; as it is, the bits of personal phil- 


osophy sprinkled here and there give the 
most enjoyable passages. It is not Mr. 
Crawford’s art that is at fault; it is, we 


are afraid, his invention. 


The Nunt 


This is a story of the recent trouble in 
France, when so ae of the Catholic 


*THE PRimADONNA. By F. Marion Crawford. 
The Macmillan C samidine 
7THE Nun. By René 


ner’s Sons. 


Bazin. Charles Scrib- 





and so many of the 
In the particular 
writes there 


schools were closed, 
sisters were cast adrift. 
school of which M. Bazin 
were five nuns, one of them, a young and 
beautiful girl, the daughter of a promi- 
nent lacemaker. When the decree of ban- 
ishment goes forth, pretty Sister Pasquale, 
recently left an orphan, has to go south 
to cousins. A conscienceless man betrays 
her, misuses her, and finally kills her, 
causing the story to end in a most pathetic 
and tragic way. 

M. Bazin is without doubt one of the 
greatest of the French novelists of the 
present day. He is an artist whose mastery 
of the pen gives him a distinction of style 
and a range of emotion that are unique 
when placed side by side with the work of 
English and American authors. 

His picture of the five timid women, 
brought up in the seclusion of the Church, 
and suddenly thrust upon the world, where 
they must make their living, is an extreme- 
ly touching one. If a plea in fiction could 
avail anything in the inspiration of a gen- 
eral sentiment regarding the French gov- 
ernmental break with the Vatican, this 
novel would constitute an appeal force- 
fully eloquent. 


Katherine Trevalyan* 

This is Miss Field’s first novel, and as 
such it deserves our serious commenda- 
tion. For, following as it does The House 
of Mirth, The Younger Set and similar 
popular stories, it was handicapped, first 
of all, by its theme and setting. 

However, while Miss Field views things 
from the inside, she is herself a woman 
as yet unspoiled by cynicism. She has her 
ideals, and she clings to them faithfully. 
This is not a satire, such as Mr. Sinclair 


AKat HERINE TREV ALYAN. By Louise M. Field. 


The McClure Company. 
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attempted in The Metropolis; it is a clearly 
set forth tale of a young woman of wealth 
who finds herself a lonely onlooker among 
the people of her class, simply because she 
happens to be possessed of the intelligence 
they lack, and happens to want the kind of 
honest, pure love her fellow-women scorn. 

New York is the scene, and the “smart 
set” gives the social setting. Katherine is 
disliked for a woman with a mind, one 
who does not like gossip, who will not 
play bridge and who seeks not to associate 
with women whose moral code she knows 
is not against reproachful practices. In 
her innocence, she becomes the victim of a 
fortune-hunter, who discovers the weak 
point in her armor, wins her and then 
casts her off. The right man comes too 
late, though before the book is finished 
Katherine has found the joy of a true love. 

For plot the story has no originality, but 
its treatment shows a simplicity and di- 
rectness which please. Throughout it is 
excellently written, and its wholesomeness 
of purpose leaves an agreeable memory 
when one has finished reading. ; 


The Daughter* 


It is not stretching a point to call this 
the most original novel of the season. It 
has the kind of originality that delights the 
imagination of the somewhat worn novel 
reader, and its inimitable wit can scarcely 
fail to make it as entertaining a story as 
one could wish for in the days when time 
hangs heavy on the hands and reading 
must be recreative if it is not to be aban- 
doned. 

Delia in the story is a young woman 
who essays to espouse the cause of 
woman's rights. She shocks her family 
without compunction by her plainly ex- 
pressed views on the social equality ques- 
tion, and scares away all the eligible young 
men by her brilliancy of conversation and 
the conviction with which she upholds her 
unique ideas. 

For a woman like Delia there has to be 
a cure. Love found it, of course—in a 
most enjoyably unusual way, though none 
the less effectual. We shall not tell of 
the manner in which a certain shy young 
man inveigled a certain independent young 
woman into a marriage that was appar- 


*THe DaucuHtTer. By Constance Smedley. 
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ently for the sake of the Cause, nor of how 
the marriage with a would-be workingman 
affected both the girl and the “cause.” 

There is really a lot of fun in the book. 
The reader will fail of entertainment at 
no point. 


Retz* 


A madly adventurous tale of the days 
when Burgundy was in her glory, and 
Bruges was the wealthiest and most beau- 
tiful of the cities of Europe. Then Retz, 
the son of a German Count, went to serve 
in the Burgundian army, but succeeded 
so admirably in his “Robbers’ Crusade” 
that he was a desirable candidate for the 
army of the French Charles. 

Retz rides to war, fights and makes love 
after the fashion of a true knight of the 
middle ages. Everywhere he is adored— 
as a stalwart man, an able general, a hand- 
some and fascinating hero and _ lover. 
Events are packed close on the pages, and 
the story moves with an irresistible force 
to its several important climaxes. 

This is a book that strikes a fresh note 
in the midst of the kind of novels we have 
lately had to grow used to—it is simply a 
good, old-fashioned tale, in which imagi- 
nation is not spared, and all ideals of chiv- 
alry are not vanquished. Founded on his- 
torical fact, it treats of a period and sec- 
tions of medieval Europe that are not 
commonly found in fiction—a fact that 
makes it all the more acceptable and satis- 


factory. 


In the Dead of Night? 

There isn’t a chance to pause in this 
breathless narrative. It simply ’ 
from beginning to end. A young man, 
just landed from a South American boat, 
finds himself practically kidnapped in the 
heart of New York City, and in less than 
twenty-four hours after his arrival he is 
the center of a most mysterious affair, 
involving a fortune, a beautiful girl, a 
murder and a variety of experiences as 
unusual as they are uncomfortable. Of 
course, if it hadn’t been for the girl he 
would have extricated himself readily 
enough, but after the manner of man, he 
fell deeply in love—and then there was 


“goes? — 
goes 


‘Retz. By Van Zo Post. The McClure 
Company, 
fIn tHe Deap or Nicut. By J. T. McIntyre. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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no thought of turning his hand from the 
plough. 

Between the man’s fearlessness and the 
woman's intelligence, with a certain abil- 
ity on the part of both to adapt themselves 
to strange situations, the mystery is un- 
raveled, and they are free to become ab- 
sorbed in their own affairs. 


Deep Moat Grange* 

To lovers of the weird and mysterious 
this quaint tale of Scotland is sure to 
appeal. 

Deep Moat Grange is the abode of a 
family of religious fanatics, who are shel- 
tered by a miser whose lust for gold and 
plunder leads him to instigate crimes with 


a devilish and infamous ingenuity. His 
agent in this nefarious work is one 
Jeremy Orrin, known and feared as “Mad 


Jeremy.” With a strength that is super- 
human and possessed of the low cunning 
and craftiness of the half witted, Jeremy 
proves a valuable instrument to his mas- 
ter, Hobby Stennis, whose salth has 
gained for him the name of the Golden 
Farmer. 

The house at Deep Moat Grange is a 
solemn, unapproachable one, with a heavy 
air of terror and mystery surrounding it. 
The secret passages and unknown cham- 


bers, built by a band of monks in ages 
gone, together with the gruesome busi- 
ness with which its occupants are con- 
nected, lure the reader on, thrilling at 
every turn, and making him try to solve 


the mystery, which is finally cleared up to 
his entire satisfaction. 

The depth of Deep Moat Grange is 
pardy shallowed, however, by a clever love 
which is interwoven by the author 
in his most enjoyable manner. And no 
one can fail to love and admire the 
heroine, Elsie Stennis, who also is given 
her share of adventure. The story is nar- 
rated by the author through the lips of a 


ScOry, 


bright young Yorkshire lad, whose dry 
wit and humor abide throughout the 
story, tending to enliven somewhat this 


somber tale. Throughout the course of 
the story the author depicts, in his inimi- 
table style, the Scotch folk, and entertains 
with their interesting habits and peculiar- 
ities. 
*Derp Moat Grance. By S. R. Crockett. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Marcia Schuyler* 


Who can resist the quaint charm of the 
simple-minded folks of long ago whose 
daily life was making history? 

Marcia Schuyler and’ her sister Kate 
are possessed of totally different tempera- 
ments, likewise the men of the story. 
Kate, a coarse creature, is engaged to a 
manly youth, David Spafford, by far her 
superior, and on the morning of her wed- 
ding she elopes with the immoral Captain 
Leavenworth. 

Marcia is induced to marry the disap- 
pointed lover, and meets with the sorrows 
of a loveless match. David continues to 
be infatuated with Kate, who toys with 
his affection at the sacrifice of Marcia’s 
contentment. Finally he becomes inter- 
ested in the new project—transportation 
by steam—and Marcia’s keen attention 
arouses her husband to her mental worth. 

The illustrations are worthy of note and 
add considerable charm to an altogether 
pleasing volume. 


The Heart of the Red First 

A most interesting story, graphically de- 
scribing that picturesque country far be 
yond the haunts of the effete and blase 
East. One breathes the clean, wholesome 
air of the Great Northwest, that unculti- 
vated territory, where live men whose 
ways are rough and uncouth, but whose 
hearts are as strong and firmly set as the 
giant mountains which abound there. 

In these days of problem novels it 1s 
pleasant to read something refreshing, 
unspoiled by the grim hand of our “mod- 
ern, advanced” civilization. It is a de- 
lightful change to go back once more to 
supreme nature and her sacredness. 

Alice Hunter is an American girl with 
an ability to succeed in an enterprise, and 
she has undertaken to make a home and 
settle herself in the heart of the frontier. 
She is always feminine and lovable, with 
a nature and nobleness that fit in well with 
the environment that life in the North- 
west tends to create. 

She is loved by Paul Forrest, a man of 
indomitable spirit, and pluck that acknowl- 





*MarciA ScHuyter. By Grace Livingston 
Hill Lutz. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

+THE HEART OF THE RED Firs. By Ada Wood- 
ruff Anderson. Little, Brown & Co. 
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edges no obstacles—ready to suffer, strug- 
gle and conquer, the spirit that makes the 
typical frontiersman. 

A number of striking adventures are 
given the characters, and the occupation 
of smuggling opium forms an important 
part in the plot. 

The story ends to the reader’s entire 
satisfaction, and will surely please the 
most exacting. 


Mr. Crewe’s Career* 


There are very definite faults to be 
found with Mr. Churchill’s novels. And 
yet, of all our American novelists, none 
compels so much our serious consideration 
as does he. First of all, he writes with a 
fixed purpose. He has laid out for him- 
self a certain, well-defined task; he has 
systematically followed up that task, step 
by step, and in doing so has achieved five 
novels of American life which portray that 
life with greater truth and a more con- 
sistent vision than do the works of any 
other one author. Therefore, though Mr. 
Churchill may have started out to write 
an American Comedie Humaine without 
in any degree accomplishing that purpose, 
he has at least written up American life in 
fiction from the days of the colonies to 
the present time, and has done it in a 
manner that is excellent from a literary 
point of view, while it is accurate and 
honest in so far as its variety of pictures 
and its interpretation of character are con- 
cerned. 

Probably the chief lacks in Mr. Church- 
ill’s work are inspiration and the broad 
view. He is provincial and he is unin- 
spired. He writes painstakingly, and is 
very careful of his detail, but one misses 
the emotional strength, the verve and the 
quick penetration that a greater genius 
would supply. . 

Mr. Churchill lives in New Hampshire. 
His political experiences are inseparable 
from the political experiences of that State. 
Consequently the political conditions as 
portrayed in his novel, Mr. Crewe’s Career, 
are representative of the nation only in 
so far as conditions in New Hampshire 
resemble conditions in various other com- 
munities. 

*Mr. CrEWeE’s CarEER. By Winston Churchill. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Mr. Crew figures but as a faraway char- 
acter in this story of his career—a paradox 
that is hard to explain. The main people 
in the story are a certain Judge Vane, 
counsel for a large and important railroad 
system; his son, Austen Vane, whose 
ideas do not coincide with those of his 
father, Mr. Flint, the railroad President, 
and Victoria Flint, his daughter, with 
whom young Vane has the misfortune to 
fall in love. 

The Honorable Hilary Vane is of one 
generation; his son belongs to another. 
To the elder man business is business, and 
if politics can be made subservient to busi- 
ness interests, why, well and good. A 
respected and respectable citizen, Vane 
belongs to the type of law-breaker whose 
misdemeanors are never perceived. Young 
Austen stands for humanity. To him a 
man is “greater than an institution,” as 
someone has felicitously put it. He starts 
out to serve humanity—consequence: a 
break with the Honorable Hilary, a break 
with the man who is to be his father-in- 
law; but an understanding with the girl 
who loves him and who can see with his 
eyes. 

The story moves very slowly, labori- 
ously, one might say. Yet, given patience 
with which to follow its involvements, one 
may find it deeply if not intensely interest- 
ing. It bears an atmosphere of assurance 
that makes for comfort, and its smooth 
slowness becomes something of a virtue 
when one has managed to get used to it. 


Fennel and Rue* 


It certainly requires the art of a How- 
ells to elaborate and embellish so slight a 
theme as this presented in his newest nov- 
elette. Some years ago, many will remem- 
ber, there was a curious story told by a 
certain publishing house in connection 
with the advertising of a promised new 
novel by a then popular writer. It was 
said that a reader—a woman in the South 
—had written to the publishers, stating 
how she had followed absorbedly the serial 
career of the novel in question, and how 
she longed to know the conclusion of the 
tale. This she was afraid she could not 
hope for, as she was an invalid almost at 
the point of death, and she scarcely felt 





*FENNEL AND Rue. By William Dean Howells. 
Harper and Brothers. 
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that she would live to see the final chap- 
ters. Could the publishers allow her to 
read the remainder of the story in manu- 
script or proof? 

Mr. Howells makes an incident of this 
kind the central incident of his story, 
only—the woman who wrote the letter 
turns out to be a charming girl, who 
opened the correspondence more in a spirit 
of mischief than anything else, and then 
nearly died because of the deceitful trick 
she realized she had played when author 
and publisher alike treated her with such 
beautiful courtesy and gentlemanly sympa- 
thy. Especially as the author was a young 
and most attractive man, whom the girl 
meets at a house party, and who proceeds 
to fall in love with her in the most nat- 
ural way in the world. He doesn’t marry 
her—Mr. Howells would never be so com- 
monplace as to give a story of his an end- 
ing so distinctly logical and satisfactory. 

it can be seen from the foregoing that 
Fennel and Rue depends for its value on 
its manner, the Howells manner—suave, 
beautiful, painstakingly detailed, the work 
of a man who lingers lovingly over his 
words, his sentences, his paragraphs. And 
his power lies in the fact that he can make 
us linger lovingly with him, can make us 
lay aside his book with a sense of having 
come into contact with something exquis- 
itely neat, something beautifully harmoni- 
ous and complete, a bit of art work pol- 
ished and refined to the nth degree. 


Priest and Pagan* 


This novel is in a class by itself, and it 
is a rather good class. The nephew of a 
prominent New York architect allows him- 
self to be thought dead for over a year. 
Then he comes back, takes up with a 
young preacher of Jewish antecedents, and 
falls in love with the preacher's sweet- 
heart. They run away and marry after 
certain picturesque circumstances have 
lent color to their courtship; the young 
man’s identity is revealed ; and the tragedy 
begins. The Pagan husband deteriorates 
rapidly; a writer of no mean ability, his 
indolence makes achievement of any worth 
impossible and his fortune eliminates any 
necessity for serious working. It is early 
proved that the girl really loved the young 


For the Reader of New Fiction 











minister, and the dazzle of art and wealth 
that led her to make her great mistake very 
quickly fades. But she is brave, and she 
continues in bravery, until she is finally 
released by the loss of fortune that com- 
pletes her husband’s ruin and leads him to 
make away with himself. Then she and the 
Jew meet again, and after a while marry. 

The story is artistic in every detail. It 
escapes melodrama with a smooth easiness 
that astonishes at points where melodrama 
was certainly a temptation. It is a char- 
acter study mainly in its purpose, and the 
characters of the two men—the Priest and 
the Pagan—are skilfully limned. The 
personality of the girl is made most inter- 
esting and attractive, nor are pains spared 
where the minor personages are involved— 
the father and mother of the girl, and the 
uncle who never recovered from the blow 
his nephew's deceit brought upon him. 

Mr. Hopkins is an earnest writer. He 
has something to say to the world, and 
he has taken the trouble to find a most 
excellent way of saying it. He is to be 
congratulated on a book of the caliber of 
this one. 


Old Mr. Davenant’s Money* 


The novelty, at least, of this tale compels 
admiration. A mystery that reveals itself 
to the reader while it remains a mystery 
to the principal characters in the book, 
must be a mystery delicately handled. 

Long Island is the scene of the story, 
and the heroine is a little country girl who 
goes to visit relatives. A will in the family 
has given rise to a peculiar complication 
of circumstances which evolves tragedy 
for one of the characters, arid ends by 
costing the life of the fascinating but 
enigmatic Paul. 

The tale as set forth is entirely enter- 
taining, charming in the simplicity of much 
of its narration, with the lights and shad- 
ows of humor and pathos very admirably 
distributed. It has no big events, save 
when Paul dies a hero; it makes no large 
demands upon the emotions. It does set 
the imagination working ; though in a way 
that leaves the reader rather pleased with 
himself. While not a big achievement in 
any way, we are sure that many persons 
will find this book decidedly recreative, 





*PrIEST AND PaGan. By Herbert M. Hopkins. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





*O_p Mr. DaveNnaAnt’s Money, By Frances 
Powell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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and as a summer novel it will recommend 
itself widely. 


The City of Delighi* 

Miss Miller’s best book was The Yoke. 
It had a bigger grip than either Saul of 
Tarsus or The City of Delight. The latter 
pictures the Fall of Jerusalem, and its love 
story is a fascinating and brilliant one. 
The historical setting lacks something in 
completeness, and the various characters 
require perhaps a little more of explana- 
tion than is vouchsafed, but the pathetic 
tale of the lovely Laodice, who travels in 
the company of pestilence to meet her 
young husband in Jerusalem, whither as 
a Maccabee he goes to fight Roman rule 
and establish his own kingdom, solicits the 
sympathy and holds the attentive interest. 

Of course the Kingdom is never estab- 
lished, and for a time Laodice and Jose- 
phus seem doomed not to find each other, 
brt the siege of Titus ends with the tri- 
umph of Titus, and the Maccabee estab- 
hshes a kingdom of love instead of a 
political power. 


Ashest 


A Sardinian love story places this in the 
proper category. The hero is an illegiti- 
mate child, abandoned by his mother at 
his father’s door and brought up by his 
father’s wife. Finally he is legitimized, is 
carefully educated and becomes a doctor 
of laws. He falls in love with the wealth- 
iest girl in his home village and wins her 
heart. But he has grown up with the 
idea of a mission in his mind, the mission 
of finding and reforming his mother. He 
is haunted by this idea all his life, and 
when he attains manhood he starts out on 


*THE City oF Deticut. By Elizabeth Miller. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company 

vAsues. By Grazia Deledda. 
Company. 


John Lane 


his quest. He finds the woman, but can- 
not persuade her that she must come to 
him ; indeed she kills herself finally rather 
than have him persist in wrecking his own 
happiness by proclaiming her existence. 
For although his sweetheart knows the 
truth about his birth, she believes his 
mother dead, and when he tells her of the 
dream of his life she turns from him 
coldly. So he faces sorrow, alone and de- 
spairing, until ambition awakens him and 
he rises up to find a new day waiting for 
him. 

Psychologically this is a masterly story, 
and atmospherically it fulfils the traditions 
of Grazia Deledda’s powers. 


Her Ladyship* 

The day of the milk-and-water English 
heroine is passed. Miss Smedley in Eng- 
land and Mrs. Tynan-Hinckson in Ireland 
are portraying for us the new generation 
of the British feminine. “Her ladyship” 
is a dear, delightful orphan girl, who sets 
to work to carry out her father’s liberal 
views with regard to her tenants, and who 
ends by marrying the stalwart young man 
whom she employs as the general overseer 
of the tactories she establishes. 

The picture is a pleasing one through- 
out, and the people are amazingly interest- 
ing—from self-reliant, somewhat start- 
lingly unconventional Anne to the pathetic 
little Mary Hyland and the gentle lady 
cousin—the very epitome of refined spin- 
sterhood—who is bundled out of her cold 
garret room in Dublin and is whisked away 
to chaperon her young and impetuous 
“ladyship.” 

No one will read this book without 
appreciating it as a wholesome, clean- 
souled tale, with a wealth of interest and 
attractiveness. 


*Her LapysHip. By Katharine Tynan. A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 
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By 3. B. Miller, B. B. 


R. G. CAMPBELL MOR- 

GAN is perhaps without ex- 

M ception to-day the most 
popular and helpful ex- 

pounder of the Bible in this 

country and Great Britain. 

For twenty years he has given himself 
almost exclusively to Bible study. He is 
recognized everywhere as an able expos- 
itor, conservative in his beliefs about the 
Bible, yet with a mind to receive the truth 
as it presents itself to him. His teachings 
are sane, practical and devout. Dr. Mor- 
gan has just brought out a work in three 
volumes which he calls The Analysed 
Bible. It is “a telescopic view of the 
Scriptures.” His aim is to present here a 
broad, general idea of the several books 
of the Bible. In these three volumes he 
considers the whole of the Old and New 
Testament in general review, each sep- 
arate book being taken in turn. The first 
volume covers Genesis to Esther ; the sec- 
ond, Job to Malachi; the third, Matthew to 
Revelation. Dr. Morgan, in his Introduc- 
tion, describes his meth od of preparation— 
that of repeated reading of the several 
books, sometimes as many as fifty times, 
until he had completely mastered the scope 
of their contents. Then followed tabula- 
tion, the final result being an analysis or 
table of contents. Thus the books of the 
Bible were mastered in turn in their gen- 
eral contents and preparation made for the 
more careful and minute study which fol- 
lowed. Dr. Morgan tells something of 
what this study meant to him personally. 
In it he turned from books about the Bible 
to the Bible itself. He found unity, which 
is the final proof of divinity. He discoy- 
ered that each book demanded another, and 
that when Malachi had been reached the 
whole collection demanded more, that all 


pointed to a coming One. In the New 
Testament he found the answer to all the 
expectation created in reading the Old. 
The roads of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment all lead up to Christ. The pathways 
of the New lead out from Him. If Christ 
is a myth, then the books of Old Testament 
have raised questionings and hopes which 
have never been answered. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. ) 
* * * 


There are a few noted preachers in the 
world whose names have become house- 
hold words everywhere. Among these are 
some in our country who have an enthusi- 
astic welcome wherever they appear. There 
are several clergymen also from Great 
Britain who visit the United States nearly 
every summer, on whose preaching throngs 
wait. There are religious writers also 
whose books are in every Christian home, 
and whose words are read by many thou- 
sands with profit. Among these are the 
Rev. Dr. W. L. Watkinson, of England. 
Many heard his sermons when he spoke at 
several summer schools a year or two 
since. Then many more have been helped 
by his books. The latest of these is Fru- 
gality in the Spiritual Life, and Other 
Themes for Meditation. This volume 
contains twenty-four sermons full of prac- 
tical thoughts and teachings, which will 
prove helpful to many readers. Much of 
the value of Dr. Watkinson’s “Medita- 
tions” comes from his happy use of illus- 
trations and of fine quotations. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company. ) 


* * * 


It is well to keep the balance right in 
considering the question of missions, home 
and foreign. There can be no antagonism 
between the two—they are parts of one 
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whole, inseparable. Any attempt to array 
home against foreign, or foreign against 
home can be only wrong and harmful. 
There has been a fear in some minds that 
recently there has been a preponderance of 
effort in the pressing of foreign missions. 
The way to set things right, if this has 
been true, is to press the duty of home 
missions with like persistence. Mr. Joseph 
Ernest McAfee, of the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions, has a strong plea for 
the work at home in his book, Missions 
Striking Home. He is at home with his 
subject, and is an enthusiastic speaker. 
His addresses, as published in this volume, 
are not made up of hackneyed platitudes, 
but are bright, strong, sane and most im- 
pressive. The titles indicate the lines of 
discussion followed—“The Call of the 
Homeland,” “The Spiritual Conquest of 
the West,” “The Latest in the Immigration 
Business,” “The Gospel for an Age of 
Prosperity, ” “The Home Principle in Mis- 
sions,” “The Reflex of Missions,’ ‘The 
American E Pluribus Unum” of grace. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


ok 


In his little book, Our Rich Inheritance, 
Mr. James Freeman Jenness describes in 
an interesting way the spiritual posses- 
sions which are included in the Christian’s 
inheritance. The book is full of comfort. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 


President John M. Thomas, in his book, 
The Christian Faith and the Old Testa- 
ment, treats of the Old Testament, or 
rather of its place in the Bible, its relation 
to the New Testament and to Christianity. 
The author endeavors to set forth some of 
the consequences both for good and evil, 
of the inclusion of Hebrew writings in the 
Christian Bible. He believes that the in- 
fluence of modern criticism will on the 
whole be found to be good. The book is 
along the lines of what is called the higher 
criticism and may not bé cordially received 
by all readers. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 


Co.) 


There is at this particular age of the 
world a great interest in questions concern- 
ing the various phases of mental healing. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that new 
books are appearing along these lines. Dr. 


Sheldon Leavitt was formerly a practicing 
physician of the “regular” school, but later 
abandoned his practice and went into 
“mental healing,” which he considers the 
truer system. In his book, Paths to the 
Heights, he gives his experiences, and 
states the grounds of his new beliefs. The 
reader's thought of the Doctor’s theories 
will depend upon the reader’s own attitude 
toward some of the modern schemes of 
healing. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 

During the past winter the Rev. Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan delivered a course of 
lectures in New York under the auspices 
of the Bible Teachers’ Training School. 
The theme of the lectures was Christian 
Principles. The subjects were “The Spir- 
itual Nature of Man,” “The Direct Deal- 
ing of Man with God: a Right and an Obli- 
gation,” “The Relation of Reason and 
Faith,” “The Preliminary Adjustment,’ 
“The Realization of the Christ Life,” “The 
Passion of Christ and His Church for the 
Kingdom of God.’ The lectures are part 
of the fruit of Dr. Morgan’s extended and 
thorough Bible study. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. ) 

* 


It will do all earnest young Christians 
good to read the story of John Lawrence 
Thurston, which is brought out with the 
title, A Life with a Purpose. The 
memorial has been prepared by Henry 
B. Wright. It is an intensely inter- 
esting story of young Christian manhood 
—not a story merely of beautiful life, true, 
pure, worthy, noble, but a story also of 
devotion, consecration, of self-denial, that 
shines brightly among the records of mis- 
sionary service. The book is one which it 
were well for every Christian young man 
to read. It will shame the easy-going, 
self-indulgent life that many fairly good 
Christians are living, thinking meanwhile 
that they are reaching up to a good ideal 
of a religious life. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. ) x *k 

The Training of a Priest, by the Rev. 
John Talbot Smith, LL. D., is a republica- 
tion of an essay issued previously in 1896 
under the title, Our Seminaries. This new 
and enlarged edition is especially interest- 
ing because it contains a reply to the critics 
of the former edition. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 
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The Newest Work of Anatole France’ 





Reviewed dy Alvan F. Sanborn 


desire to reveal to his coun- 

trymen “the poetical charm 

of the past.” Since that 
time, he has devoted himself with per- 
sistency and consistency to realizing this 
ideal ; not only in numerous historical and 
semi-historical monographs, but in_ his 
poetry ; in his volumes of tales (Balthasar, 
l’Etui de Nacre, Le Puits de Sainte- 
Claire) which reveal the naive beauty of 
the Christian legends; in the majority of 
his novels—if his ravishing but plotless 
and discursive ventures in long fiction may 
properly be called novels; in his impres- 
sionistic, subjective criticisms, which 
forced him into a battle royal with the 
objective, pseudo-scientific Brunetiére; in 
those two subtle philosophical phantasies 
which defy classification, La Rotisserie de 
la Reine Pedauque and Les Opinions de 
M. Jérome Coignard; and in Clio, which 
compressed into a handful of tales legend- 
ary history from the singer of Kyme to 
Napoleon. Even in the recent series of 
satires of contemporary society, grouped 
under the general title of La Vie Contem- 
poraine, wherein (having emerged from 
his ivory tower and cast in his lot with 
social and political reform) he attacks the 
problems of the present and the future, he 
makes numerous delightful digressions 
into his better-loved past. ‘“M. France's 
thinking,” as Jules Lemaitre happily 
phrases it, “is full of recollections.” 


ULLY two-score years ago 
Anatole France (then Ana- 
F tole Thibault) expressed a 


Vie pE Jeanne D'Arc. By Anatole France. 
Vol. I. Paris. Calmann-Lévy. 


M. France’s Vie de Jeanne d’Arc is the 
most ambitious effort he has yet made to 
“reconstruct the dream of the ages of 
faith.” In this work, the first volume of 
which has just appeared, he takes his life- 
mission of restorer of the spirit of the 
past very seriously. Not content with the 
material which his incontestable erudition 
has enabled him to extract from the avail- 
able records, he has sought supplementary 
material in quite different but equally im- 
portant quarters. 

“T have visited studiously,” he says in 
his Preface, “the cities and the fields in 
which the events which I proposed to re- 
count were accomplished. . . . I have 
accustomed my eyes to the forms which 
beings and things then affected. I have 
interrogated what remains of stone, of 
iron, or of wood wrought by the hands of 
these old artificers, freer and consequently 
more ingenious than ours, who felt the 
need of animating everything and of 
adorning everything. I have studied to 
the best of my ability the images painted 
and carved, not precisely in France—for 
little handiwork was done there in those 
days of misfortune and of death—but in 
Flanders, in Burgundy, in Provence, works 
of a style at once affected and naif, often 
exquisite. Miniatures have taken on 
bodily substance under my eyes, and I 
have seen live again seigneurs in the 
absurd magnificence of slashed velvets, 
matrons and maids a bit diabolic with their 
horned bonnets and their pointed shoes, 
the clerks seated before their desks, the 
men-at-arms urging their coursers and the 
merchants prodding their mules, the farm- 
hands performing from April to March 
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the labors of the rustic calendar, the peas- 
ant women whose big coiffes are conserved 
to-day by the members of the religious sis- 
terhoods. I have attached myself to these 
people who were our fellow-beings and 
who yet differed from us at a thousand 
points in their modes of feeling and of 
thought; I have lived their life; I have 
read in their souls.” 

By way of making the reader enter as 
completely as possible into the spirit of the 
fifteenth century, M. France has intro- 
duced into his text just enough of the 
good, simple old French words to give it 
the general tone of a chronicle of the 
period, without making it difficult reading. 
“In changing words,” he observes very 
justly, “we change ideas; we cannot sub- 
stitute modern terms for ancient terms 
without altering the sentiments or the 
characters.” 

Thanks to these conscientious methods, 
as artistic as they are scholarly, M. France 
has succeeded not only in presenting 
vividly the courage, simplicity, sincerity 
and sanctity of the Maid of Orleans, but 
in painting an exceedingly faithful and 





lifelike picture of the age in which she 
lived. 

The Vie de Jeanne d’Arc, if the com- 
pleted werk fulfils the promise of the first 
volume, will be accounted one of the most 
beautiful works of Anatole France, which 
is equivalent to saying that it will be ac- 
counted one of the most beautiful works 
of the present generation. ‘I believe that 
when French shall be a dead language,” 
wrote Fernand Gregh in 1gor, “children 
will be given fragments of Anatole France 
to translate, as we, for example, translated 
in our school days “The Dream or the 
Cock” of Lucian of Samosate. France 
will be a great classic. Better French was 
never written; no, not in the seventeenth 
or the eighteenth century. It is perfec- 
tion. Renan even did not write so well 
from a purely technical point of view. 
; Anatole France is of the noble 
French line which comes down to us from 
the delightful Gallo-Romains without in- 
terruption. He is the brother, through 
the centuries, of Marot and of Montaigne, 
of Racine and of La Fontaine, of La 
Bruyere and of Fenelon, of Diderot and 
of Voltaire.” 


Other Important History and Biography 


Bielschowsky’s Life of Goethe* 


The third and final volume of Dr. Al- 
bert Bielschowsky’s Life of Goethe, trans- 
lated by Professor William A. Cooper, of 
Leland Stanford University, has just 
appeared. Dr. Bielschowsky died before 
the work was quite completed, but it had 
always been part of his plan to have col- 
laboration in some of the closing chapters, 
and he had chosen before his death Pro- 
fessor Kalisher to write on Goethe as a 
naturalist. Dr. Ziegler, of Strasburg, 
completed the narrative and finished the 
chapter on Faust, one of the most im- 
portant in the volumes. 

This work as a whole will doubtless 
stand for some years as the most authori- 
tative biography and the most profound 
analysis of the character of Goethe. 
That it is the last word is by no means 
so certain. The English translation will 





*Tur Lire or GortHe. By Albert Bielschow- 
sky. Volume III. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





give English readers almost for the first 
time an adequate study of the man. Nat- 
urally German literature on the subject is 
much more abundant, but it does not in- 
clude in any single work anything like so 
satisfactory as this. The narrative is of 
absorbing interest, and the construction of 
the work is better than might have been 
expected, because German biographers are 
apt to put so much of themselves into 
their work, often to the loss of the subject 
matter. The author has given his com- 
mentary on Goethe, his conduct, his phil- 
osophy and his writings as the narrative 
proceeded, leaving only a few special sub- 
jects for comment at the close. 

With all the manifold and manifest 
good qualities in this work, it is open to 
the just criticism that it is too much a 
panegyric. Doubtless a biographer should 
have the deepest sympathy with his sub- 
ject, but this should not be to the exclu- 
sion of the critical faculty. In the last 
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analysis, a man stands or falls by what he 
is, and not by what others represent him 
to be. Goethe had faults and limitations 
as a man, as a philosopher and as a maker 
of history. It is quite true that he should 
for the most part be judged by compari- 
sons with standards of the age in which 
he lived, but apotheosis is not necessary, 
and is misleading. Consideration of a man 
as a world figure for all time should be 
discriminating. The world has learned 
much from Goethe, but has never fully 
adopted his standards and never will. We 
have progressed since his time. He wrote 
much that is immortal, and also a great 
deal that was at best sublimated hack- 
work and at the worst not much better 
than trash. The reader of these three 
large volumes would get no such idea. If 
the author had “painted a few more 
warts” his portrait would have been better. 
With the exception of this tendency almost 
to deify a very human being of extraordi- 
nary genius, the work is admirable. 

The third volume deals with the closing 
years of the poet’s life—from 1815 to 
1832. The mere chronicle is brief—a few 
ineffectual love affairs, some great works 
finished, some lesser ones begun and fin- 
ished, the ordinary routine of official 
duties, some years of rest and then death 
at eighty-three. The three important 
chapters deal with Goethe as a lyric poet, 
as a naturalist and with his magnum opus, 
Faust. 

As to the first, the non-German reader 
must take the author at his word, for 
German lyrics lose almost everything in 
translation. But if proof were needed of 
his power as a lyricist, it is found in the 
vast number of musical compositions set 
to his short poems. 

As a naturalist Goethe certainly de- 
serves more credit than is popularly 
ascribed him. He, if not actually the first 
to propound the doctrine of Evolution, 
was the first (and apparently independ- 
ently of all others) to explain it and to 
adduce evidences of it. If he had not also 
been a poet and philosopher his fame as 
a naturalist would be greater now, and he 
might have accomplished more in his own 
time. But when everything came within 
the range of his thoughts and his pen, he 
could not give too much attention to any 
one branch; though much that he wrote 





of natural science, while largely in advance 
of his time, is now deservedly forgotten. 
JosEpH M. Rocers. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau* 

Romanticism and individualism have 
deified Jean Jacques Rousseau. Said 
Tolstoy: “I have read Rousseau from be- 
ginning to end. I have read his twenty 
volumes, even his dictionary of music. I 
admired him with something more than 
mere enthusiasm; I worshiped him. At 
fifteen I carried around my neck, instead 
of the usual cross, a medallion with his 
portrait. There are certain of his pages 
so familiar to me that it seems to me [ 
wrote them.” 

On the other hand, all who deplore 
inconsistency between the life and the 
teachings of any man, point to the sage of 
Geneva as the most infamous example of 
hypocrisy in literature. Of these two 
extreme views there are many modifica- 
tions. Especially interesting is the inter- 
pretation of Rousseau’s life and work by 
one of the most noted French critics. : 

Jules Lemaitre’s study may be called 
pathological. He constantly refers to the 
emotional morbidity and the weak physical 
state of Rousseau to explain the inconsis- 
tencies of his life. For Lemaitre sees no 
unity in the man; rather, he regards him 
as a puppet moved by chance forces. He 
writes: “I think I have proved that all his 
works were inspired by private circum- 
stances—I might even say, by that one of 
his divers souls which, at such and such a 
moment, acted in him: Genevese soul, 
Protestant soul, Catholic soul, soul of a 
vagrant and of a rebel, soul of a would-be 
lover, soul of a simulator through desire 
for emotion, soul of a dreamer and almost 
of a fakir, soul of an invalid.” 

Such a character, however, awakes only 
the pity of contempt. And Lemaitre passes, 
logically, from destructive interpretation to 
a consideration of Rousseau’s power over 
such men as Goethe, Schiller, Byron, Kant, 
Fichte, Schleiermacher and Tolstoy. He 
examines the forces assumed to have orig- 
inated in Rousseau, especially the moral 
and social forces, and finds that only as 
a coiner of phrases can the Apostle of 
Nature be said to possess originality. The 





*JEAN JacgueEs Rousseau. By Jules Lemaitre. 
The McClure Company. 
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French Revolutionists, he declares, su- 
perbly misinterpreted the Contrat Social by 
unduly inflating its rhetoric. 

Consequently, not even the style of 
Rousseau will wholly explain his wide- 
spread influence to the present day. The 
secret, according to the author, is in the 
philosopher’s ability to see and love the 
most subtle aspects of nature. From him 
‘we have educated ourselves to see, to 
taste, to relish the different images of the 
cultivated or wild earth . . . He 
brought with him a sort of cordial and 
smiling realism with him, fresh 
and pure air burst into literature.” 

Such is the estimate of a critic psycholo- 
gist: a most interesting analysis in conver- 
sational form. Besides the general con- 
clusions already given, the book contains 
a wealth of suggestion which cannot even 
be hinted at in a running review. The 
style, unfortunately, suffers in translation. 
French syntax is used by the French trans- 
lator, and the result is lack of ease and 
sometimes of clearness. 

Grorce E. Roru. 


James Thomson* 

This monograph is of unusual critical 
value, and is noteworthy even in a series 
distinguished for the excellence of many 
of its volumes. Thomson has, perhaps, 
faded from the minds of most readers of 
poetry of our generation, but his place in 
the history of English literature is no mean 
one, and a study of his poems will reveal 
passages in which thought and expression 
are on a high plane. For a fresh review 
of the life and work of Thomson every 
student of literature will be indebted to 
the scholarly volume written by Mr. 
Macaulay. The biographical facts are 
adequately related, though they occupy but 
two chapters out of the nine comprising 
the work. The author has freely used the 
materials supplied by earlier biographers, 
and has for his own part contributed cer- 
tain information concerning the production 
of Thomson’s plays; the posts held by the 
poet under the Government; and his rela- 
tions with Lyttelton, which have not hith- 
erto appeared in any biography. 

But Mr. Macaulay has chiefly occupied 
himself with a minute examination of 





*JAMES THomson. By G. C. Macaulay. Eng- 
lish Men of Letters. The Macmillan Company. 


Thomson's writings, reviewing in detail the 
various poems and endeavoring to fix 
their intrinsic value and assign them a 
proper place in literary history. Contrary 
to the assumption that a true feeling for 
nature did not exist in the days of Queen 
Anne and George I, the author shows that 
poets of the early eighteenth century had 
written verse in which the beauties of 
nature are described with genuine appre- 
ciation. The Cider of John Philips, pub- 
lished in 1706; the juvenile Pastorals of 
Pope; the poems of Ambrose Philips; 
Gay’s Rural Sports and the works of other 
writers are cited in apt quotations to show 
that the contempiation of nature filled the 
poetic mind. While, therefore, it cannot 
be successfully maintained that Thomson 
created a taste for nature, there is no doubt 
that he contributed original studies of 
external life, and through the popularity of 
his poems helped to preserve an interest in 
natural things even in the midst of an age 
of prose and artificiality. 

Thomson's best gift to his country’s 
literature was, of course, The Seasons. 
Mr. Macaulay will have many readers with 
him in his contention that The Seasons, 
rather than The Castle of Indolence, is 
Thomson’s best work. The Castle of In- 
dolence, as our author justly observes, 
“shows greater delicacy of rhythm and a 
finer appreciation of musical effects,” but 
it is marred by great inequalities and a 
defective plan. In The Castle of Indolence 
one is impressed by the beauty of separate 
stanzas, whereas in The Seasons, the sub- 
ject demands no regularity of plan, and 
the poems gain from the obvious fact that 
they are written according to the bent of 
the poet’s genius. It is pleasant, however, 
to find Mr. Macaulay quoting, among the 
stanzas from The Castle of Indolence 
which meet his approval, the fine lines be- 
ginning: “I care not, Fortune, what you 
me deny.” All the defects of the poem are 
compensated for by that noble passage. 

That Thomson owed much to culture 
and the study of great poetry is, of course, 
well-known to readers familiar with his 
work. The author of this monograph has 
pointed out a number of instances in which 
Thomson was clearly influenced by the 
Bible, Milton, Spenser, and Virgil. But 
these have been sources used Ly poets for 
centuries, and they will be studied probably 
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‘the triumphs of industry, the cruelty of 


so long as verse is written. It must not 
be concluded that Thomson was a mere 
imitator. Mr. Macaulay ably supports his 
view that Thomson was an original poet 
and a clear-eyed painter of nature. “He 
looked at nature,” says our author, “with 
his own eyes, and not through the medium 
of books, and he combined a singular 
keenness and accuracy of observation with 
the imagination of an artist. At the same 
time he was dependent to a great extent 
upon literary models for the form of his 
expression; and the more so because the 
language which he used was for him a 
literary and not a vernacular form of 
speech.” And later on the author writes: 
“He (Thomson) is at his best in the rep- 
resentation of atmospheric effects, and of 
the scenery of streams and woods; the 
wilder aspects of nature, such, for exam- 
ple, as are connected with the sea and the 
higher mountains, were less well known to 
him, and he describes them less satisfac- 
torily. So far as regards the objects with 
which he was himself familiar, he shows 
very considerable acuteness of sense per- 
<eption, and an unusually well-balanced 
organism. Sounds are for him almost as 
important as sights—the roar of the forest 
and the murmur of the stream, the songs 


of birds and the voices of animals: he 


notes also the impressive silences of 
mature, as, for example, before a storm. 
He is keenly alive to the impression of 


-odors—the perfume of flowers, the scent 
-of the new-mown fields, or the fresh smell 


of the damp earth after rain. Especially 
‘he is sensitive to the effects of heat, and 


‘by consequence to those of coolness and 


shade.” 

In considering the effect of The Seasons, 
Mr. Macaulay truly observes: “The whole 
work produces a certain grandeur of effect 
from its universality of range, and its 
freedom, for the most part, from associa- 
tion with particular localities, a feature 
which gives personal interest to the work 


-of Cowper, but also rather seriously nar- 


rows its scope.” But our author is con- 
scious of the defects in Thomson’s work. 
It is pointed out that Thomson did not dis- 


tinguish in his own work the first-rate 


from the merely respectable. In The Sea- 
sons he often indulges in commonplace 
passages in which the glories of Britain, 
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sport, etc., are dwelt upon. Again, in his 
elaborate episodes, such as those of Cela- 
don and Amelia, and of Damon and Musi- 
dera, there is glaring artificiality, and every 
reader must feel that such scenes do not 
correspond to real life. The style of 
The Seasons is diffuse, and lacks simplic- 
ity. Dr. Johnson pointedly said that 
Thomson often obscured his meaning in 
“a cloud of words.” 

Mr. Macaulay devotes a chapter to the 
dramatic works of Thomson. It is not 
contended that Thomson has any import- 
ance as a dramatist, but his work fairly 
measures up to the best produced in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Less- 
ing praised it, rather extravagantly, and 
the present writer gives a very good ac- 
count of Sophonisba Agamemnon and the 
rest. Of the minor poems, Liberty and 
Brittannia are the best, but none of them 
appeals strongly to the reader of our day. 
Liberty is appropriately termed by our 
author: “A tiresome dissertation on the 
thesis that Liberty is the source of all pros- 
perity for nations, and that Great Britain 
alone is likely to prove permanently 
worthy of her blessings.” 

The book concludes with an interesting 
appendix in which the various phases of 
the revision of The Seasons are described. 
As a whole, Mr. Macaulay’s work has been 
very satisfactorily done, and there are few 
opinions expressed in the book from which 
one can reasonably dissent. The poetry 
of Thomson gains by a study such as this; 
for while there is no attempt to appraise 
the poems for more than they are really 
worth, the fact that Thomson left behind 
him verse which considerably influenced 
later poets and enriched the language with 
new poetic images and phrases, is admir- 
ably set forth in this lucid and well written 
volume. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Cambridge Modern History* 


The period dealt with in this volume is 
generally known as the Age of Louis XIV, 
and covers the last half of the seventeenth 
century and the first fifteen years of the 
eighteenth. It is pointed out by the edi- 
tors that the title does not imply the 





*THE CAMBRIDGE Mopern History. Planned 
by the late Lord Acton, LL.D. Volume V. The 
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organic unity which is a marked charac- 
teristic of the volume on Napoleon. But it 
would have been a hard matter to have 
selected a better title for the present sec- 
tion of this monumental History, or one 
which would have conveyed a clearer idea 
of the period in question. 

The genéral reader will find this one of 
the most interesting volumes which have 
as yet appeared in this series. There are 
no dull, heavy chapters, and the human 
element in history is strongly evident. The 
authors of the twenty-four chapters into 
which the book is divided have, on the 
whole, described the Europe of Louis XIV 
with accuracy and painstaking care. The 
opening chapter is written by A. J. Grant, 
and treats of the government of Louis 
from 1661 to 1715. “The Foreign Policy 
of Louis XIV (1661-97)” is the subject 
of a chapter contributed by Arthur Has- 
sall; while M. Emile Faguet writes bril- 
liantly of “French Seventeenth Century 
Literature and Its European Influence.” 
Viscount St. Cyres relates the history of 
the Gallican Church during this period, 
and C. H. Firth contributes an interesting 
account of the restoration of the Stuarts. 

English literary history is represented in 
a chapter on the Restoration writers, with 
special reference to Milton, by Harold H. 
Child. Dutch affairs are ably discussed 
by the Rev. George Edmundson in a chap- 
ter on the administrations of John De Witt 
and William of Orange. Chapter VIII is 
the work of two writers. The first part is 
written by J. R. Tanner, and treats of the 
naval administrations under Charles II 
and James II. Part second, “The Wars 
(1664-74),” is from the pen of C. T. At- 
kinson. The subject of the policy of 
Charles II and James II is dealt with by 
John Pollock. Three writers contribute to 
Chapter X, in the following order: (1) 
“England (1687-1702),” by H. W. V. 
Temperley ; (2), “Scotland from the Res- 
toration to the Union of the Parliaments 
(1660-1707),” by P. Hume Brown; and 
(3) “Ireland from the Restoration to the 
Act of Resumption (1660-1700),” by 
Robert Dunlop. Another important side 
of English history is described in the Rev. 
H. M. Gwatkin’s study of “Religious Tol- 
eration in England.” 

Central Europe is dealt with in a chapter 
by Richard Lodge on “Austria, Poland and 
Turkey,”’ and Spanish history has been 





ably handled in two chapters, one of which 
was prepared by Professor Dr. Wolfgang 
Michael, of Freiburg, entitled “The Trea- 
ties of Partition and the Spanish Succes- 
sion.” The other chapter treats of the 
War of the Spanish Succession, one sec- 
tion of which—“Campaigns and Negotia- 
tions’—is the work of C. T. Atkinson, 
while the second section—*The Peace of 
Utrecht and the Supplementary Pacifica- 
tions” is acknowledged by Dr. Ward. 
“Party Government Under Queen Anne” 
is a noteworthy study by H. W. V. Tem- 
perley. 

Russia and Northern Europe are ade- 
quately treated in chapters contributed by 
Professor J. B. Bury, R. Nisbet Bain and 
W. F. Reddaway. Dr. Ward has also 
written chapters on German history, taking 
as his subjects, the origins of the Kingdom 
of Prussia, and the Great Elector and the 
first Prussian King. Of lands outside of 
Europe, E. A. Benians writes of the col- 
onies in the two Americas, and to P. E. 
Roberts we are indebted for an account 
of India. 

The twenty-third chapter treats gener- 
ally of the progress of science. There are 
two sections of this chapter, the first, deal- 
ing with the mathematical and physical 
sciences, is the work of W. W. Rouse Ball, 
and the second section was written by the 
late Sir Michael Foster, who has described 
very lucidly the history of anatomy, physi- 
ology, chemistry and the other divisions of 
natural science. The concluding chapter 
is from the pen of Rev. M. Kaufmann, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and the sub- 
ject is Latitudinarianism and Pietism. The 
usual extensive bibliography accompanies 
this volume, and the thorough and well- 
arranged index is a feature which the 
reader pressed for time will not overlook. 

A. S. Henry. 


Quaint Jerusalem* 


_ Once in a while a publishing house dis- 
tinguishes itself by a service to the cause 
of learning without likelihood of a much 
larger profit than that of gaining this very 
distinction. <A case in point is that of the 
Revell Company's issuance of Dr. Selah 
Merrill’s Ancient Jerusalem. It is one of 
the signs of the times that a house stand- 
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ing specifically for the publication of books 
of distinctively religious—or at least of 
moral—purpose should include works of 
such specialized scholarship as contribu- 
tory or essential to its completeness oi 
output. 

A word to the uninitiated concerning 
the author. Dr. Merrill was for sixteen 
years United States consul at Jerusalem. 
His training as student in college and semi- 
nary, as pastor and professor, and finally 
as explorer, has been well focused on this, 
his monumental work. Over, thirty-five 
years of his life have been laboriously 
spent in the service of Palestine explora- 
tion. Among other achievements he dis- 
covered and excavated the second wall of 
Jerusalem. This, however, is no news to 
specialists, even though priority has been 
denied him in some quarters. 

The present volume is as attractive as it 
is large. Its four hundred pages are lumi- 
nous with photograpic and cartographic 
illustration ; topographical charts or maps 
in two colors are numerous and significant. 
Of the general principles of construction 
the preface notes that the method is ob- 
jective—that is, nowhere does the first 
personal pronoun appear; bibliographical 
details are omitted. Owing to the rapid 
modernization of Jerusalem many of the 
facts here gathered are for all time, as 
such exploration will be out of the reach 
of future investigators; new facts will be 
found, but in a colossal sense Dr. Merrill 
will always be the chief rescuer of ancient 
Jerusalem. He is too much a scholar to 
make a pretense to finality in the Biblical 
archeology of his long studied region. 
Experts will not agree with all of his con- 
clusions—experts never do agree with each 
other in toto. But no unbiased scholar 
will fail to ponder them, or deny them a 
hearing. Indeed, not a few distinguished 
scholars urged the publication of Merrill's 
work, and some of them read the manu- 
script in whole or in part. To be sure, 
this is not unusual with authors, but it is 
rarely that one man’s opportunity is con- 
ceded to be at once unique and steadily em- 
braced. This is virtually attested in 
unpublished letters from such men as Sir 
Charles Warren, Sir Charles W. Wilson. 
Prof. George A. Barton, Prof. George 
Adam Smith, Dr. Henry H. Jessup, Prof. 
Lewis B. Paton and others of equal or 
only less authority. 


Dr. Merrill takes the siege of Titus as 
his starting point, and traces backward the 
topographical history to the time of Solo- 
mon. He began with no theory, he put 
the theories of others and the traditions to 
the test by always following the lead of 
facts. He necessarily ran against snags 
of pious prejudice as well as of more 
scholarly conviction—as in the case of 
such sites as the Holy Sepulchre and the 
place of the Crucifixion. In his zeal for 
traversing the Holy City with visitors he 
gave away opinions ouly to find them sub- 
sequently appropriated— at least the evi- 
dence is strong this way. In a dignified 
Introduction he exposes some of these 
alleged pretensions—although the book’s 
method is not controversial or disputa- 
tious. He cautions against the learned 
talk of the hasty and shallow tourist, who 
poses as authority, and the pietist who ac- 
cepts the half-superstitious traditions of 
the Church as against the facts of archz- 
ology. He believes in Josephus—holding 
that he has never had his due as a his- 
torian. 

A word now to the general reader or 
Bible student. Merrill is the Mommsen, 
the master expert, of Jerusalem. He has 
written much in religious journals and 
elsewhere out of his studies. But here is 
the concentration of his maturity. This is 
what the scholars are looking for. But 
the book is not beyond utility and interest 
for a larger public. Minister, teachers, 
and serious-minded unprofessional readers 
wil] find much in it to pore over. It has 
no claims to literary form or effect in the 
rhetorical sense, no poetical flights. If the 
argument as a whole makes no-appeal, it 
oozes truths and flashes side-lights and 
opens the mind to unsuspected ways of 
digging into problems of the Holy His- 
tory; it makes ancient modes and methods 
real, and vivifies the Sacred Story with 
passing pictures of what must have been. 
The cut and lay of stones, the heights and 
depths of rubbish heaps tell stories. How 
does the Biblical archeologist go about his 
work? and what does he find that is worth 
finding, to the layman? What is a basil- 
ica? what is fuller’s soap? And how 
much there is to know about those great 
building stones and the quarries they came 
from and the manner of their laying! 

This is a book of reference, at least, for 
the teacher’s and the preacher’s library, to 
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say nothing of the special student, the 
scholar, and the intending or the returned 
traveler. It is truly a monumental work, 
the concentration of a lifetime of language 


study of interpretation, of observing, and 
digging and measuring and proving and 
pondering. 

PatreRsoN Du Bots. 


The Season’s Poetry 


Mr. Braithwaite’s New Poems* 


It is cheering to observe a poet who 
holds to one fine tradition, who in a day 
of new fashions and strange experiments 
in verse still cherishes the ideals of his 
youth and sings in the old melodious way. 
Such a poet is Mr. Braithwaite, an avowed 
disciple of the romantic school, whose 
‘earlier volume proved him of the “little 
clan” who inherit something of the spell of 
Keats, a poet whose lyrics have won the 
regard of the late Mr. Stedman, and of 
Miss Guiney and other right judges of 
poetry. j 

In the opening sonnets of his new vol- 
ume Mr. Braithwaite writes of the “House 
of Falling Leaves” as a place of dream and 
of enchantment, in lines marked by subtle 
music and grave pathos, as in the closing 
stave,— 

When Time shall close the door unto the house 

And open that of Winter’s soon to be, 

And dreams go moving through the ruined 
boughs— 

He who went. in comes out a Memory. 


From his deep sleep no sound may e’er arouse,— 
The moaning rain, nor wind-embattled sea. 


. Asa lyric artist this singer is notable for 
the abundance of his forms; he writes son- 
nets in thoughtful mood, giving them true 
dignity and a certain literary flavor, and 
‘choosing this or a pensive meditative 
stanza for tributes to his poetic masters— 
Blake, Keats, Rossetti, and Aldrich, or his 
diving poetic friends, Mr. Howells and Mr. 
Arthur Upson. It is to Mr. Upson, whose 
-own fine muse has given us some unfor- 
getable songs and reveries, that Mr. Braith- 
waite recalls happy hours of friend- 
ship beside the river Charles, where they 
‘pondered 


The book our souls have writ in rhyme: 
Youth’s golden chapters done in poetry. 


*THE Housk oF FAaLtinc LEAVES, WITH OTHER 
Porms. By William Stanley Braithwaite. J. W. 
Luce & Co. 





Beautiful creations of color and melody 
are frequent in these pages ; how the spirit 
responds to this Aprilian call— 

Straight in the heart of the April meadows, 

Straight in the dream in the heart of you— 
Spring—in the glory of gleams and shadows, 

Flame and gossamer, green and blue! 


In this New England poet we yet have 
one whose music has, as it were, a southern 
affluence, a vein of passion and haunting 
wistfulness. His is the “sapphic strain,” 
as Harrison Morris calls it,—the power 
of breathing into his songs the ineffable 
note of tearful regret and wild, strange 
beauty. There is here more than one lyric 
that calls for music, none more surely than 
the sea-dream, “Ave and Vale’: 

O, far away across the beach 

The mist is in the sunset, 
And dreams lie low 
In the silence of the foam; 
Beyond the dim horizon 
Where the creeping darkness pauses 
I hear the grey winds calling 
And they lead desire home. 
O Ave to the evening star, 
And Vale to the setting sun; 
And a deep, deep sea across the bar 
Where the grey winds call and run. 
JoHN RussEL, Hayes. 


An Ode* 


An ode with its sustained flight, and 
demand for attention from the reader, is 
probably one of the most difficult of all 
forms of writing. This one, read last 
summer at the dedication of the Glouces- 
ter monument, has a noble theme treated 
with that idealistic fervor which sets one 
questioning. Lines like 

The night that leads the vast procession in 


Of stars and dreams— 
The beauty that shall never die or pass:— 


occur in it; nevertheless the reader turns 
rather to the handful of Cape Ann sonnets 


_ *An Ope. In commemoration of the Found- 

ing of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in the year 

a By Madison Cawein. John P. Morton 
0. 
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which complete the book. _Whether it be 
the 


Old pasture where the mushroom hides, 

The chicory blooms and Peace sits ’mid them all. 

Fenced in with rails and rocks its emerald 
slopes,— 

Ribbed with huge granite— 

or 


Beside the sea, with derrick and with pier, 
By heaps of granite, noise of drill and bore, 
A Cape Ann town, towering with many a mast.— 
Mr. Cawein has rendered in singularly 
happy fashion the very feeling of certain 
sea-places. They are wonderful little frag- 
ments, these sonnets, each alive with the 
sea-wind, the blue of New England skies, 
the color of New England gardens and 
open country. 

J. R. H. 


Lyrics and Landscapes* 

“Make me Arcadian music,”—so might 
the reader say to this poet, for on many 
a page is evidence of allegiance to Theo- 
critus and Keats, idylic verses, drowsy, 
rich and warm, telling of “thatchen quiet 
and the robin’s note,” and touched with 
pathos and tender charm. The sylvan 
strain recalls Mr. Morris’ earlier volume 
of 1894; and it is good to find him still 
taking an occasional shepherd’s holiday 
and fluting on rural reeds. 

The newer music in the present book is 
pensive and meditative, richly imaginative 
and of a steady excellence. There is 
choice craftsmanship in the odes, “Night,” 
“A Sea Litany” and “Ad Matrem.” No 
one who has lost a mother can fail of find- 
ing consolation in the brooding tender- 
ness and calm beauty of the last-named 
poem. 

Not alone in civic ardor lies 

The might of cities, but in human eyes: 

In quiet moods that cool like evening dew, 
In love, and low replies. 

In picturesque single lines, in freshness 
of epithet, in sympathy with woodland and 
field, and in warm human affection, Mr. 
Morris holds a place. among the finer poets 
of our time. 


To the End of the Trail+ 


This volume, mostly from the poet’s 
unpublished manuscripts, and edited by his 


*Lyrics AND LanpscaPEes, By Harrison S 
Morris. The Century Company. 

tTo tHE Enp or THE Tram. By Richard 
Hovey. Duffield & Co. 





widow, is welcome as containing “Sea- 
ward,” that long-drawn poem of sorrow 
for the death of Thomas William Parsons, 
beautiful for its pictures of grieving ocean 
and for its melancholy music. To the un- 
known young singer the older man was 
Art’s knight of courtesy, eager to commend, 
Who to my youth accorded the dear name 
Of poet, and the dearer name of friend. 
Among interesting unfinished poems is 
a fragment of a drama on Columbus, 
tantalizing for its suggestion of power. 
The great discoverer speaks of the new 
oceans he was penetrating, and the open- 
ing echoes Coleridge: 


We are the first, 
Except the angels, who have looked upon 
The silence of this sea—and yet behold 
How beautiful it is! Ocean and sky 
Tremble with heat and color; each light vapour 
Encrimsons with the sun, and the clear deeps 
Let the light plunge down fathoms undersea, 
Where the strange embryo life of Ocean moves 
As on the first day when the spirit of God 
Was brooding on the waters. 


The mood of fun and audacity some- 
times evident in Hovey’s “Vagabondia” 
songs is here illustrated by a clever con- 
tinuation of Byron’s Don Juan. But it is 
in his serious and quick-moving verse that 
Hovey is the true lyric singer; and there 
is more than one poem here that will be 
cherished by his admirers. Such a piece 
is his ‘““T'wo Poets”; here is a taste of it: 


Love’s way with the sea-mew; . 


From the rocks and the beaches, 
In the spume and the spray. 
O wild one, the true 
Sea-poet I deem you. 
The vast wind-reaches 
Are a trodden way 
Through the storm for you. 
Do you love, I wonder, ; 
Aught but the surge and the thunder, 
The gigantic delight of the clouds and the white- 
maned waves 
And the wind that bellows and maddens and 
raves? 


The Book of Elizabethan Verse* 


It has remained for a young American 
writer to achieve the greatest anthology of 
Elizabethan verse yet published. Mr. 
William Stanley Braithwaite makes a dis- 
tinct contribution to world literature in 
the beautifully printed, exquisitely bound 
and finished Book of Elizabethan Verse. 





*THE Book oF ELIZABETHAN VERSE. By Will- 
iam Stanley Braithwaite. Small, Maynard Com- 


pany. 








His selections from the quaint singers of 
that old-time glory period extend over one 
hundred and seventy-one years, and in- 
clude some six hundred and seventy-five 
poems by more than one hundred and 
seven Cifferent authors. From the short- 
est lyrics of Ben Jonson to the “Epithala- 
mium’’ of Spenser the extracts range, in- 
cluding first of all the best-known and 
best-loved of the songs of Shakespeare and 
Herrick and Marlowe, and then branching 
out to embrace a variety of lyrics and bal- 
lads and odes, with stray anonymous 
verses and odd stanzas that most readers 
may not have seen, but that possess the 
samne fresh feeling for nature, the same 
“singing” quality and dominant spirit of 
youth that have made Elizabethan poetry 
so fascinating to later generations. The 
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tenderest and sweetest of the love-songs 
of the centuries are here; some of the most 
sympathetic of the world’s nature verses 
appear among these selections; and relig- 
ious verses that proclaim a young and 
childlike faith make up not a small portion 
f this splendid volume. 

Perhaps not the least value of this book 
is its convenient size. In spite of its wide 
range of contents, to which are added 
many pages of notes, and an introduction 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the 
book is small enough to be slipped into an 
ordinary coat pocket. The paper is so fine 
that many pages can be gathered into small 
‘ompass, so that the lovers of Elizabethan 
song can have their most complete anthol- 
gy in pocket-book size. 

a Be. &. 


Inspirational Essays 


The Making of Personality* 


If Boston is a state of mind, Puritan- 
ism should be written under the same 
head, for it has probably had its share 
in every race and every age. The Hebraic 
strain, that immensely valuable opposite 
of the Hellenic in human nature, has been 
exaggerated past its usefulness in the 
Puritaific terror of beauty and of joy. 

The reaction is one to appeal peculiarly 
to a poet, and we take up Mr. Carman’s 
latest book with a thrill of expectation. 
The making of personality is a fascinating 
subject to all of us; we either know great 
personalities whose uncharted territory we 
should love to explore, or we wish to 
obey the law of harmonious development 
on our own account, and make the most 
of whatever is coming to us in the way of 
power to render life warmer and sweeter. 

Mr. Carman, as he tells us to begin 
with, has been much indebted to the lumi- 
mous talks of Mrs. Mary Perry King, in 
indicating the ideal of normal well-being 
and happiness. 

Wherefore the triune dominion,— 
Religion, science, and art, 
We may not disrupt nor divide 
Setting its kingdoms apart, 
By Bliss 


*THE MAKING OF PERSONALITY 


Carman. LIL. C. Page & Co 


But ever with glowing ardour 
After the ancient plan, 

Build the lore and the rapture 
Into the life of man. 

The result is a book clear, well-balanced, 
pleasantly written, and taking account of 
recent and earnest conclusions as to edu- 
cational ideals—the importance of relating 
mental, spiritual and physical training in 
one co-ordinate personal culture being 
what has most struck the writer. But 
just because this writer is Bliss Carman 
we expect a great deal of inspiration, and 
we have to read as far as “The Music of 
Life” before we get it. In that chapter, in 
“The Might of Manners” and “The Do- 
minion of Joy” he sails into a happier air 
and gives us what we need, flashed 
through here and there by phrases of pure 
poetry. And if the final chapter—“Genius 
and the Artist,” had nothing else in it, we 
should be grateful for its disclaimer of 
that misleading old definition of genius as 
the capacity for taking infinite pains. Mr. 
Carman, being something of a genius him- 
self, knows better! 


The Psychology of Inspiration* 
Professor Raymond attempts to show 
in this book that the value of spiritual 
*THe PsycHo.ocy or INsprRATION. By George 
Lansing Raymond. Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 
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influences is in proportion as they are 
suggestive rather than dictatorial. He 
emphasizes the right of the exercise of 
private judgment upon the present fixed 
creeds and confessions, chiefly of Prot- 
estantism. Naturally such an idea is not 
new, and while it often leads to extreme 
and grotesque individualism, is not per- 
haps unneeded in these days, when most 
people do not think much for themselves 
on religious matters, though they seem to 
resent such thinking on the part of their 
spiritual pastors and masters. This Prot- 
estant theory of private judgment, or of 
the exercise of rationality, usually land: 
its followers, in the last analysis, in one 
of the many existing folds of the One 
Shepherd. But while it may thus seem 
to promise no permanent advance towards 
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The Genesis of Hamlet* 


In the compass of a slender volume, 
Professor Lewis has worked out the prob- 
lem of Hamlet with skill and acumen. The 
book is the outgrowth of a study of 
Hamlet with classes in college, a fact 
which, perhaps, accounts for the clearness 
and precision of the argument. The 
author has investigated the sources of the 
tragic story, not for the purpose of setting 
up an elaborate theory of the character 
of Hamlet, but with the sole object of 
tracing to their origins the elements out 
of which the play has been developed. The 
subject has supplied material for numer- 
ous literary debates, and the ground over 
which the student travels is often shaky. 
Professor Lewis has avoided the quag- 
mires of criticism by tempering the specu- 
lative bent of the mind with a degree of 
caution commendable in a scholar, and the 
results at which he arrives are quite likely, 
therefore, to have a permanent value. 

The first two chapters are occupied with 
a discussion of the principal theories of 
Hamlet. The first theory is that of Cole- 
ridge, held also by Goethe, Schlegel and 
many others, to the effect that Hamlet’s 
difficulties are internal—due to the nature 
of a man unfitted for the task laid upon 
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Lewis. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


the cause of ultimate unity, it will not 
have been in vain if it cause the wanderer 
in search of truth to take a look at various 
other representations of it than the one he 
may have inherited, and at least to be more 
sympathetic towards them. Such is the 
effect of foreign travel on a cramped but 
essentially open nature. And as the gain 
to the idea of the organic brotherhood of 
man will be proportionate to the widening 
of the horizon and the deepening of the 
sympathies of each individual traveler, so 
will the gain be to the idea of organic 
Christian unity, as each spiritual traveler 
voyages across the ocean of truth in 
search of new aspects of it for himself. 
The object of Professor Raymond's book 
is to encourage him to take the vovage. 
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him. The other theory, supported by 
Werder, insists that Hamlet does all that 
is possible for a man to do, but that he 
breaks down because of insurmountable 
obstacles outside himself. Professor Lewis 
holds that neither of these theories solves 
the problem of Hamlet, and then proceeds 
to examine the extant sources of the story. 
The First Quarto, printed in 1603, shows 
some deviations from the completed play, 
which, according to Professor Lewis, indi- 
cate that in Shakespeare’s original concep- 
tion of Hamlet moral scruples had no part. 
It would seem that the question of what 
Hamlet ought to do began to interest 
Shakespeare when he rewrote the play. 
This point leads to the further study of 
the subject through three important chan- 
nels. 

That a pre-Shakespearean Hamlet, now 
lost, was written by Thomas Kyd, is indis- 
putably certain. This early play was based 
upon a French “novel,” published in 1572, 
of which Francois de Belleforest was the 
author. It is impossible, of course, to 
study Kyd’s play, but from the English 
dramatist’s method of treating a situation 
somewhat analagous to the Hamlet story— 
as in The Spanish Tragedy—our author 
essays to show that the lost tragedy of 
Kyd formed the missing link between 
Belleforest and Shakespeare. Further- 
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more an analysis of the German Hamlet, 
Der Bestrafte Brudermord (Fratricide 
Punished), a play which can be traced 
back at least two centuries, and is probably 
much older, reveals significant variations 
from Shakespeare’s Hamlet, while retain- 
ing certain elements found in Belleforest. 
After discussing all the evidence Professor 
Lewis agrees with Dr. Latham in the belief 
that the German Hamlet is really an adap- 
tation of the last play now credited to Kyd. 
From these sources the author constructs 
a very ingenious scheme of Kyd’s drama, 
and with this new light studies anew the 
Hamlet of Shakespeare. 


In concluding, the author compares the 
Shakespearean tragedy to “a late recon- 
struction of an early medizval cathedral, 
wherein the aspiring design of a great 
Gothic architect is but half distinguish- 
able among the uncouth piers and arches 
of his Saxon and Norman predecessors.” 
And in touching upon the antithesis be- 
tween the Hamlets of Kyd and Shake- 
speare, it is pointedly said : “Kyd’s Hamlet 
does most of the deeds of the play, and 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet thinks most of the 
thoughts. Kyd is responsible for most of 
the plot, and Shakespeare for most of the 
characterization ; Kyd for the hero’s actual 
environment, Shakespeare for the imper- 
fect description of his environment that 
has come down to us. Thus the Kyd- 
Shakespeare composite hero follows up 
one man’s thoughts with another man’s 
deeds and confronts with Shakespeare’s 
soul a situation of Kyd’s devising.” Every 
student of Shakespeare is sooner or later 
employed with the problem of Hamlet, and 
to all who seek expert counsel in that di- 
rection Professor Lewis’ interesting vol- 
ume should be welcome. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


A Teacher of Dante* 


The essay giving title to this volume of 
studies in Italian Literature is the most 
valuable of the seven, inasmuch as matter 
for its contents is not so easily accessible 
as matter for a study of other personages 
and periods here touched upon. Only in 
the widest sense of the term is Brunetto 
Latini to be looked upon as Dante’s 





*A TracHeR oF DANTE AND OTHER SrupIEs 
IN ITALIAN LitTERATURE. By Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Moffat, Yard & Company. 


teacher. He was far too busy a man in 
the life of his time to be bound down to 
the humdrum duties of a schoolmaster. 
He served as ambassador, and in various 
other official capacities at the court of sev- 
eral princes. Notwithstanding the one 
hateful sin for which by the decree of 
Eternal Justice he had been doomed to 
punishment in the rain of fiery flakes, his 
life and precepts had been such that they 
had won Dante’s filial regard, nay, rever- 
ence. Here, in the woful plight where the 
pupil met his former master, Dante ex- 
presses his gratitude for the teaching “how 
man immortalizes himself”’—m’insegna- 
vate come l’uomo s’eterna. Dante has 
immortalized his teacher, for without this 
episode of the /nferno not many would 
so much as have heard of Ser Brunetto 
Latini. 

In the second essay there are several 
expressions which confirm the idea that 
our author wholly misconceives the spirit 
of Dante, and also that he is in error as 
to a few actual facts in his life. “Popular 
eloquence” is not the correct translation of 
De Vulgari Eloquio; rather, the “common 
tongue” or “speech.” 

Brief mention only can be made of Pe- 
trarca and his famous sonnets in honor of 
Laura, whereby he became the founder of 
Italian lyric poetry; or of Boccaccio and 
the no less famed Decameron. The nov- 
elle of the Decameron, derived from many 
older stories, European and Oriental, ap- 
pear again in the plot or story of Chaucer’s 
and Shakespeare’s tales. 

How Goldoni and Alfieri respectively 
became the creators of Italian comedy and 
Italian tragedy, each with its distinctive 
national traits, is told in vivid style in the 
last two essays. Many had been the 
abortive attempts to produce plays which 
should vie with the classic drama, Greek 
and Latin; but too slavish an imitation of 
these great plays and too great a depend- 
ence upon them had brought about the in- 
evitable result. The sacred dramas which 
in France, Germany and England took the 
form of miracle and morality plays long 
held the affections of the people, while the 
want of a feeling of national unity long 
prevented the growth of a national drama 
like that which characterized Elizabethan 
times in England. 

Mary Luoyp. 
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KING SPRUCE. 
By Hotman Day. 

An up-to-date story of love and 
labor in the timber lands of the Maine 
woods. Wade, a college graduate, 
facing the hardships and trials of a 
woodsman, plunging into the dense 
forests, and fighting ahead like a rug- 
ged toiler, meets all the perils of out- 
door life. He falls in love with a 
“timber baron’s” daughter, but his 
college education is of little avail in 
his suit, where lumber knowledge is 
at a premium. 

Strong characters are pictured in 
each individual, all men who “dare to 
do,” who face danger fearlessly, 
and overcome the most trying ob- 
stacles. 


Harper & Brothers. 


THE CLUTCH OF 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 
By James Barnes. 

The Clutch of Circumstance rather 
prejudices the reader in its title, 
savoring somewhat as it does of the 
melodramatic. For that reason Mr. 
Barnes was unfortunate in his choice, 
for while it implies in it the ruling 
force in the story, it does not indicate 
the strength of plot and handling that 
appear throughout the development. 

As may be supposed, the story is one 
of complicated and _ perplexing cir- 
cumstances brought about by the 
union of the lives of a low-minded 
minister and his wife, a former lover 
of the wife, a trifling woman and a 
whole-hearted judge. The plot deals 
with various phases of human nature, 
but so far as can be judged from a 
single reading the author seems to 
have had no other object than to 
write an absorbing story with no 
problem to present and discuss. And 
he succeeds with his purpose admir- 


ably. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


THE FAIR MOON OF BATH. 
By EvizaBetH EL is. 
To the already long list of pleasing 
stories of love and intrigue this one 
may be added. A remarkable char- 


acter, unjustly accused of treachery, 
refuses to attempt to clear his name 
of false reports by dueling with his 
slanderers. Cowardice is added to 
his list of shortcomings, but still he 
controls himself. Celia Winnington 
and her sister’s attitude can restore 
Curtis to his proper social position, 
but evil tongues influence them and 
alone he faces his ignominy. 

Dodd, Mead & Co 


THE SOUL OF A PRIEST. 
By the Duke Lira. 

A dissertation rather than a story, 
portraying the struggles of a young 
priest who discovers corruption in the 
Roman Catholic church and _ finds 
himself pledged to uphold things that 
he cannot conscientiously let pass. 
Pure himself, he is at a loss when he 
comes suddenly upon the impurity of 
certain high officials, and the main 
portion of the book is taken up with 
telling the tale of his break with the 
Church and of his subsequent labors 
in religious fields. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


HOME FROM SEA. 
By Gerorce S. Wasson. 

The author of Captain Simeon’s 
Store and The Green Shay writes a 
collection of humorous stories of 
deep sea fishermen of New England. 
Many of them appeared in magazines 
prior to this time, but they lose none 
of their charm in retelling, as all are 
wonderfully realistic sea-yarns. One 
enters into the spirit of these super- 
stitious people, and is on the lookout 
for the uncanny incidents in the foggy 
trips and about former scenes of dis- 
aster. 

Aside from his ability as a writer, 
obtaining his data by experience, the 
author illustrates the book with at- 
tractive pen and ink sketches. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


ZOLLENSTEIN. 
By W. B. M. Fercuson. 
Zollenstein is a toy kingdom over 
the German boundary and the bone 
of contention between Germany and 
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France—called “the firebrand of Eu- 
rope.” An English clubman without 
family ties gets into a severe alterca- 
tion at the close of a card game, re- 
sulting in a cold-blooded murder. At 
the suggestion of one of the players 
the murderer flees to Zollenstein to 
enter service. The unusual oppor- 
tunity to escape justice appeals to him, 
and in slipping from this struggle he 
faces a far more bitter one. He be-’ 
comes an innocent party in a wicked 
intrigue, and he is in one continuous 
turmoil, playing various réles neces- 
sary to dodge cruel punishment. With 
all his unselfishness on behalf of 
Princess Zeina she plays him false, 
until his bravery and courage appear 
in their true light to her clever mind. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

MERYL. 
By WituraM TILLincHAsST ELpripce. 

A convent-bred girl, lacking in all 
worldly knowledge, is on the way 
from an European school to visit her 
only surviving relative in the woods 
near Winnepesaukee. Her introduc- 
tion to American life is encompassed 
by disappointments, and she is at the 
mercy of a stranger for help to reach 
her destination. 

_She falls into the hands of Philis- 
tines, by whom she is abducted, and 
even after her rescue they keep in 
constant touch with her mode of liy- 
ing and companions. 

— a quiet life she enters into a 
most strenuous and harrowin 
but “all’s well that ends well” ‘ens 
she certainly lands on her feet in the 
game of life, 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


MY LOST SELF. 
By ArtHurR W. MarcuMmont. 

A young man enters the Italian 
quarter in New York one evening 
receives a blow on the head and 
knows nothing further until he awakes 
—a_ full-fledged Italian brigand—in a 
Sicilian hut. The events that follow 
are exciting, to say the least, and 
move rapidly to a most entertaining 
conclusion. This is more original 
work than Mr. Marchmont has lately 
been doing; and is just so much more 
worthy appreciation. 

Cupples and Leon. 
BRIDGET. 
By Mrs. Hermann Boscu. 

Who can picture a lovable green- 
horn? Bridget is one. Even the 
Immigration Officers on Ellis Island 
were attracted by her sunshiny dispo- 
sition, and straightway they aimed to 
help her. 

In an employment office, 
to her first place, we laugh 
and the author touches a 
sympathy for her in the 


and then 
with her, 
chord of 
unusually 
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vivid picture of the raw Irish maid. 
Early she sees the help problem in 
its true light, and feels her impor- 
tance, and like one of her fellow- 
country friends demands high wages 
while with her vanishing greenness 

shrewdness develops. 
B. W. Dodge & Co. 


THE ALTARS OF MAMMON. 
By ExizasetH NEFF. 

A significant sign of the times, 
wherein theology and reality battle. 
The essential characteristics are in 
accord with the age and the con- 
sciousness of man. The social ques- 
tion is dropped, and the passion for 
gain and for humanity are in 
fierce conflict. The revolt is against 
wealth that destroys the body and the 
spectacular theology that destroys the 
soul. Both are self-seeking and de- 
mand the stimulus of the limelight. 
The rich man’s daughter, innocent, 
yearns to give herself and all she has 
for humanity and yet she has to suffer 
for the sins of her father. The 
pathetic, dramatic climax is reached 
in the head of Mrs. Ellis, when this 
gentle girl is cut to the heart with 
the bitter vengeance of the suffering 
woman. 

With such material the writer digs 
out her claim in the literary world 
and works it out with tools suited to 
the soil and the age. Humanity and 
the love of Christ are brought out 
through Worthmore, the clergyman, 
and Garnell, the rich man, who are 
friends and comforters where poverty 
and sickness reign. It is a book of 
types, and the selfish evil rich has in 
contrast the unselfish good rich man 
as the self-seeking clergyman has the 
one who in sacrifices and right-doing 
lives close to Christ. At the end, the 
clear and powerful sun dispels the 
clouds and we know that these points 
in the twentieth century differ from 
all the centuries that went before. 
The author’s purpose is more interest- 
ing than her story or the characters, 
and the teaching is that each of us 
must know whether our altar is 
“builded to God or to Mammon.” 

F. A. Stokes Company. 


THE CHRISTMAN. 

By Dwicut Epwarps MARVIN. 

There are very few good stories of 
clerical life. George Eliot and 
George Macdonald have written some, 
and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has a 
notable one, A Singular Life, to her 
credit. This story is very ordinary— 
in plot and description. But the pic- 
tures of the petty parochialism of a 
small narrow town are very true to 
life, and it can be hoped that those 
who read it will take the lessons it 
teaches to heart and profit by them 

Broadway Publishing Company 
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THE UNDER GROOVE. 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. 

A sensational and highly interesting 
story, vividly describing the adven- 
tures of a member of that hazardous 
profession known as “yeggmen” or 
burglars. With utmost daring and 
cool nerve the hero overcomes a score 
of decidedly risky situations, which 
keep the reader’s nerves on edge and 
his mind filled with suspense. 

His nocturnal prowlings seem al- 
ways to lead him into positions and 
peculiar dilemmas where the deft 
cleverness of his craft is employed 
for purposes more worthy than the 
quest of loot. 

An appealing note of sentiment is 
struck, and there is a certain touch 
of pathos in the tale, which is sure 
to appeal to the sympathy of all and 
to induce a pang of regret for what 
might have been. 

However, the most astonishing and 
surprising part of the book is an en- 
tirely unlooked for climax, which, 
while it is quite unusual, helps to dis- 
entangle all the difficulties the weav- 
ings of fate have thrown around a 
“soldier” in that vast army of the 
“Under Groove.” 

The McClure Company. 


GET-RICH-QUICK 
WALLINGFORD. 

By GrorcE RANDOLPH CHESTER. 

Most “business” stories are turgid 
and pseudo-dramatic narratives of 
events with which the “muck-rakers” 
have made us, unhappily, only too 
familiar in the newspapers. They 
thrill with penny-a-line descriptions 
of plutocrats, trusts and ardent young 
reformers. Mr. Chester’s story is as 
unlike this as could well be imagined, 
but is the best of its kind, the most 
probable, and the most convincing 
that has yet appeared. It preaches us 
a moral and is not a bit sermonic, but 
he who runs may read and under- 
stand the devious ways of “high fi- 
nance.” The humor is contagious 
and irresistible, and the _ reader’s 
amused attention is easily held from 
start to finish. The instructiveness 
of the story is as conspicuous as its 
literary ease and finish are refreshing. 
The financial epigrams of Walling- 
ford will soon be current coin of the 
street. They are original, cheerful 
and mirth-provoking to a degree. 

Henry Altemus Company. 


FURZE THE CRUEL. 
By JoHN TREVENA. 

“Almost everywhere on Dartmoor 
are Furze, Heather and Granite. The 
Furze seems to suggest Cruelty, the 
Heather Endurance and the Granite 
Strength. The Furze is destroyed by 
fire, but grows again; Heather is 
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torn by winds, but blossoms again; 
the Granite is worn away impercept- 
ibly by rain.” This work is the first 
of a proposed trilogy which the 
author hopes to continue and com- 
plete with Heather and Granite. These 
words convey the best introduction 
to his work. The ugliness, the utter 
gloom of Dartmoor scenery and peo- 
ples is laid heavily upon his readers. 
It is to be hoped that Heather will 
bloom and Granite be less expressive. 
There is undoubted strength in his 
writing just as in Ibsen, Tolstoy and 
Zola, who evidently are his masters. 
And here and there lie little patches 
of sunshine, as in the old piny- 
haunted clock in the railway journey 
to Goose Fair. We accept his pic- 
tures as more than a temperamental 
view, because they are drawn with 
simplicity and earnestness, and in 
spite of their “lack of artistic ret- 
icence” the reader cannot fail to be 
intensely interested. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
CHARLES EDWARD. 
By Harrison RuHOpEs. 

The diversions of this man-of-the- 
world and his Bohemian ideas of en- 
tertaining who and when he pleases, 
as told by this author, leaves the 
travel-worn path of fiction and opens 
another new vein. 

Charles Edward is a unique crea- 
ture of striking personality and mag- 
netic influence, who follows the dic- 
tates of his own conscience and 
leaves his fellowmen to wonder at 
the rashness of his movements. 

The book is gay and entertaining— 
the work of a lover of keen wit and 
the clever in all classes. The illus- 
trations by Penrhyn Stanlaws tend 
to make the book attractive and the 
scenes most realistic. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


PURPLE AND HOMESPUN. 
By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE. 
This is an international love-story. 
Senator Treemon, a Western million- 
aire, falls in love with Victoria 
Wemyss, the daughter of the British 
Ambassador. But there are serious 
social bars to his suit, and the story is 
chiefly the record of his solving the 
mysteries of his own past that stand 
in his way. In the slums of New 
York he finds clues and follows them 
to a successful conclusion. In the de- 
scriptions of Washington social life 
and of East Side New York life the 
author shows a good deal of acute 
observation, and ability to depict 
types in each. There is a quite clever 
portrait of the President in the open- 
ing chapter. 
Harper & Brothers. 
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From Some Ladies in Haste 


The newspapers and 
disillusionment 


A biography of Penn 


A soldier’s letters to 
his sweetheart by 
J. B. Polley 


SOME LADIES IN HASTE. 
By Rosert W. CHAMBERS. 

Mr. Chambers is wonderfully like- 
able in the present book, and without 
doubt this is one of the cleverest 
things he has done. His gentle fun- 
making, with the fad for hypnotism 
as the object, is certainly entertaining. 
The summer novel list ought to have 
this story somewhere near the top; 
it may be that many will wish to 
enter it for a second reading. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


THE MASTER OF THE INN. 
By Rosert Herrick. 
A wonderfully inspiring story of 
an inn in the woods where the “Doc- 


tor,’ more popularly known as the 
“Master,” cures men of their mental 
and physical diseases without medi- 
cine and without fees. Finally he 
cures the one man in the world 
against whom he has just cause for 
hatred, and in his curing and the 
revealment of his identity, with the 
gentle and beautiful spirit of forgive- 
ness that is shown, he accomplishes 
the final purpose of his life. It is a 
story told along broad lines, with 
much left to the imagination, but it 
is weighted with the fragrance of 
“clean hands and a_ pure heart,” 
which, after all, are more potent than 
any medicines man can procure. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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THE CAREER OF A 
JOURNALIST. 
By WIttr1aM SALISBURY, 

The journalistic aspirant who 
would risk being disillusioned, or the 
general public which “wants to see 
the wheels go round”—not alone in a 
press-room, but in the editorial and 
counting-rooms of a great modern 
daily—will have their wishes amply 
realized by reading Mr. William Sal- 
isbury’s unique autobiography, The 
Career of a Journalist. The reader 
will learn that while the stomach of 
the protean monster is in the press- 
room, and the brains may be in the 
editorial rooms, its heart is in the 
counting-room. 

He who thinks that the editors and 
reporters dictate the “policy” of a 
paper makes a signal mistake. They 
simply carry out the “policy” of the 
proprietor, who sits in his counting- 
room and pulls the strings as “the 
System” or the advertiser tells him 
to, and the editorial and reportorial 
puppets dance accordingly. It may 
seem rather sweeping’ and uncharit- 
able to call editors and_ reporters 
“journalistic prostitutes,” but such 
they are, in America at least, if Mr 
Salisbury’s story of his newspaper 
life is to be believed. And any one 
who knows can verify his statements 
in almost all particulars. An editor 
may be allowed to hold opinions; a 
reporter must not. He must do as 
he is told, or seek another job. When 
given an assignment, he must get a 
good “story” out of it, or “fake” one. 
Usually he “fakes.” Facts are stub- 
born things, as we all know, and 
sometimes are hard to get. But the 
reporter must get them or manufac- 
ture them. 

Needless to say, Mr. Salisbury is 
a frank pessimist. Most newspaper 
men are. Those behind the scenes 


see none of the illusions that are 
sO apparent to those who sit in the 
front rows of the orchestra seats. 
While it is not always a helpful 
thing to see or know too much of 
the insides of things, it is perhaps 
still less helpful to live in a fool’s 
paradise, as most of us do. ‘Those 
who wish to know how the average 
newspaper is produced and what it 
stands for, will find just what they 
want in this unconventional autobiog- 


raphy. 
B. W. Dodge & Co. 


QUAKER AND COURTIER. 
By Mrs. CoLguHoUN GRANT. 

Quaker and Courtier, the Life and 
Work of William Penn, by Mrs. Col- 
quhoun Grant, does not appreciably 
add to our knowledge of the subject, 
but the book is interesting as coming 
from a British source. In all Ameri- 
can biographies of Penn, his exper- 
iences in founding Pennsylvania bulk 
large; but to this author these were 
but a small part in a long and busy 
life. In consequence we have pro- 
portionately much more than is usual 
concerning his life in England. The 
author writes with almost an excess 
of sympathy, but the work is really 
more a sketch than a profound study 
of an important man. As such it is 
entertaining and instructive. A family 
tree showing the descendants of Penn 
is published. All in the male line are 
dead without issue. There are some 
interesting but for the most part 
familiar illustrations of places con- 
nected with Penn’s career. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A SOLDIER’S LETTERS TO 
CHARMING NELLIE. 
By J. B. Pottey. 
The author was a young Confed- 
erate soldier in Hood’s Texas Bri- 
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gade, and frequently during the Civil 
War he wrote to the girl he left be- 
hind him. These are now printed in 
book form, and are interesting as 
giving a subjective view of the time 
and the events as they appeared to a 
private soldier. As history they count 
for little but the attitude of the writer 
toward his enemies and toward life in 
general is admirable and furnishes a 
contemporaneous commentary that is 
of value, 

Neale Publishing Company. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
MEN OF LATITUDE. 

By Epwarp Aucustus GEOoRGE. 

In this day of efforts at church 
unity, Christian liberality, and larger 
interpretations of Scripture, it is well 
to turn back to those fierce years of 
seventeenth century antagonisms, 
when Puritan and Anglican were 
more interested in their own side of 
the contest than in the simple truth 
and service of Christ. It was a happy 
thought of Mr. George to group to- 
gether those eight “men of latitude 
who strove to bridge the chasm and 
show that larger view which put the 
war between exact forms of worship 
and prescribed forms of faith to 
shame. Hales, Chillingworth, Which- 
cote, Smith, More, Taylor, Browne, 
and Baxter—these were the cham- 
pions of sanity and a true piety that 
spoke out. Their twentieth century 
spirit (in some things) is refreshing. 
“Higher criticism’ was then un- 
known, but the spirit of truth-seeking, 
and a willingness to rise above tra- 
ditional interpretations, was marked 
in these men. They preached the 
right of difference of opinion and the 
wickedness of making such differ- 
ences the ground of quarrel and 
schism; they believed in the divinity 
in man, in the spirit as above the let- 
ter. Yet these men were themselves 
unlike in much, moved, as they were, 
by the same impulse. 

A work like this is of more value 
than might at first appear. Few 
readers or students would be likely 
to dig out such a series of biograph- 
ical facts for themselves, much less 
to focalize them on the thought of 
to-day. To run rapidly through 
these pages is to get a sense of re- 
assurance that out of bitter contro- 
versy truth will emerge and continue 
to press its way to the end of time. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


THE OLD DOMINION: 
HER MAKING AND HER 
MANNERS. 
By THomas Netson Pace. 
This gifted son of the Old Domin- 
ion has an established position in the 
world of letters. Teachers of history 





will do well to study this the forma- 
tive period of American life. The 
whole principles of government are 
lighted up, with remarks that reveal 
knowledge of facts and the philosoph- 
ical mind, in style notable for sim- 
pacity and with clear-cut thinking. 
he first impression the average read- 
er gets is that the Virginians were 
the sole makers and the regulating 
force that established liberty and de- 
termined our standards on the moral, 
patriotic and intellectual lines. But 
facts are narrated with authority, and 
we are shown the intolerance of the 
men who made her history. No out- 
line can convey the hardships, the 
dangers in this struggle for existence. 
The development of State and na- 
tional life, the terrible Civil War, the 
Reconstruction period, more terrible 
still, are all described with the au- 
thority of a faithful historian. With 
the established position of the author 
in the world of letters this book 
carries conviction. There is a peculiar 
fascination in the men and women 
and customs as he portrays them. 
The writer has conscious power as 
to facts and literature, and is full 
of enthusiasm and love for his 
subject. It is a well-directed study 
in a field all his own, not an isolated 
history, but a development from orig- 
inal sources. No previous American 
writer makes so clear history from 
the customs, the atmosphere, the peo- 
ple. Here it is traced in an illumin- 
ating manner with skill and sym- 

pathy. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE NEZ PERCES SINCE 
LEWIS AND CLARK. 
By Kate C. McBeru. 

The day is rapidly passing when 
such chronicles as Miss McBeth here 
gives us will be possible. A book like 
this must be regarded as a rescue of 
things precious from the pit of obliv- 
ion. It makes no pretension to 
rhetoric or literary art as such, but 
it tells a heroic story as a simple, 
modest recital of historical facts 
moved by a consecrated zeal for the 
red men among whom the author has 
lived for nigh twenty-eight years. A 
peculiar interest attaches to the Nez 
Perces for a century. Their story 
from the days of Lewis and Clark is 
one of national importance. Miss 
McBeth treats it largely, from the 
ethnology of the tribe to its develop- 
ment as a Christian community. Here 
are the Whitmans, the Spaldings, 
here is the Chief Joseph War. the 
sterling old elder Billy Williams. 


Of the two McBeth sisters the author 


only remains. But the book is en- 
riched with the record of the older, 
who died in 1893. A capital book, 
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this, for mission study, full of human 
nature in the rough and of the power 
of Christianity to soften, civilize, and 
beautify. 

Those who have no use for mis- 
sions in the religious sense will find 
here the sort of stuff that sociology 
needs, and that patriotism rests on 
Here is human nature untutored and 


SCHOOL REPORTS AND 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 
By Davin S. SNEDDEN AND WILLIAM 
H, ALLEN 
Drs. Snedden and Allen are mem- 
bers of the New York Committee on 
Physical Welfare of School Children, 
and this volume is issued as part of 
the program of the Committee. The 
subject is one in which every schoo! 
superintendent and educator has a 
professional interest, and the studies 
here set forth contain much material 
of an interesting character. One of 
the pleas made by the authors is for 
a uniform system of school reports, 
and while the statistics gathered 
from the reports of recent date of 
various cities in the United States 
are of much value, it is shown that 
a tniform scheme of reports such as 
has been urged by the National Edu- 
cational Association for many years, 
would promote the cause of educa- 
tion to an appreciable extent. The 
facts tabulated in the present volume 
concern the cost of school houses; 
the pay of teachers; the incidents of 
attendance; a comparative view of 
the efficiency of students and their 
progress, and many other details re- 
lated to the general subject. 
The Macmillan Company. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
By CuHartes LANE Hanson, 

This is a text-book prepared to 
meet the needs of pupils in high 
schools. The subject of composition 
is treated in all its essential aspects 
and the arrangement of the volume 
will make the way easy and interest- 
ing for the young student. Special 
attention has been paid to the struc- 
ture of the sentence and the para- 
graph: to the right use of words; 
punctuation; the preparation of man- 
uscripts, business and social corres- 
pondence, and the chief divisions, of 
composition—narration, description, 
exposition and argument. The illus- 
trations are chosen from the masters 
of style, and as a rule are carefully 
selected and unhackneyed. The book 
is practical, and well adapted for use 
in the school-room. 


Ginn & Company 


The Book News Monthly 


tutored; man in his weakness and in 
his strength; and here is an illustra- 
tion of what the self-sacrifice, per- 
sistent zeal, uncomplaining fortitude 
and Christian spirit of a few individ- 
uals can do toward the rescue of a 
people and the extension of a 
nation, 


F. H. Revell Company 


‘EDUCATIONAL 


OUR TREES: HOW TO 
KNOW THEM. 
By ArrHurR I. EMERSON AND CLAR- 
ENCE M. WEEp. 
A splendid manual, profusely illus- 
trated and bearing the stamp of ac- 


J, B. Lippincott Company 


MONTAIGNE AND 
EDUCATION OF THE 
JUDGMENT. 
By GABRIEL COMPAYRE 
M. Compayré’s 
“Pioneers in Education” reaches the 
fifth volume with this discriminating 
study of Montaigne. The book consists 
of three chapters dealing with the char- 
acter of Montaigne; his pedagogy, 
and his influence. he great French 
essayist is selected to represent the 
type of education in which the train- 
ing of the judgment is made the chief 
object. To judge, in Montaigne’s 
view, was to know oneself and clearly 
to think out one’s own opinions 
He combatted the medieval teaching 
in which all study was subordinated 
to theology. Montaigne substituted 
ethics for theology. His motto was, 
“My science is to learn how to live.” 
His scheme of education has imper- 
fections and inconsistencies; but it 
has had an abiding influence in the 
last three centuries. M. Compayré 
has succeeded in making a very in- 
teresting book. To the teacher, and 
also to the reader who is aiming to 
attain broader culture, this study of 
Montaigne will prove helpful and 
stimulating. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co 


A SOURCE BOOK OF 
MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 

Edited by Frepertc Austin Occ 

There is room for this book, which 
has been prepared by the assistant in 
history in Harvard University. The 
object at which Professor Ogg aims 
is to supply a volume which can be 
used in instruction of students in ele- 
mentary college classes, academies, 
preparatory schools. and the advanced 
classes of high schools. For such a 
purpose no collection exists which is 
adapted for the practical requirements 
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of class work. The scope of the work 
includes selections from the chief 
sources of _ European history, begin- 
ning with Cesar’s Commentaries and 
proceeding through the epoch of Ro- 
man decline; the barbarian invasions ; 
the empire of Charlemagne; the 
Church of the Middle Ages; the feu- 
dal system; the medieval cities and 
universities, and all other important 


TRAVEL AND 


IN INDIAN MEXICO. 
3y FREDERICK STARR. 

Prior to the expeditions of Fred- 
erick Starr no ethnography of south- 
ern or Indian Mexico existed. Trav- 
elers to northern Mexico have been 
numerous enough and they have writ- 
ten enough in their way about it. 
But there are large areas in the south 
in which the population is nearly or 
wholly of aboriginal or Indian origin. 
And the differences among the tribes 
are very marked. It was to study 
these tribal characteristics that Mr. 
Starr planned and carried out his ex- 
peditions for several successive years. 
The scientific outcome of his inves- 
tigations has been already published 
in the proceedings of societies or 
otherwise. Now comes the more pop- 
ular treatment of travel and work, in 
a portly volume finely printed and il- 
lustrated with one hundred and sixty 
pictures from photographs by the au- 
thor. One cannot but wonder why 
publishers will sometimes handicap, 
to some extent, a good book by mak- 
ing it utnecessarily large and heavy. 
But let that pass. 

\ great storehouse, this, of infor- 
mation and entertainment from a 
land hitherto virtually untraversed. 
The author went specifically to make 
accurate measurements of the people; 
to get pictures of them, and of their 
dress, occupations, customs, buildings 
and landscapes; and to take casts of 
physiognomies. He went well fur- 
nished with official letters which put 
him in the way of seeing behind the 
scenes and of getting foundation facts 
as well as personal impressions. Such 
a book authentically written is neces- 
sarily a live and valuable addition to 
the literature of travel, adventure, 
and the raw material of which science 
is made 





Forbes & Co. 


BRITISH HIGHWAYS AND 
BYWAYS FROM A MOTOR- 
CAR. 
Tuomas D. Murpeuy 
The pleasures of motoring in a 
finished and well marked-out country 
like Great Britain are plainly very 





historic subjects down to the dawn 
of the Renaissance. 

The book should prove a distinct 
aid in arousing the student’s interest 
and laying the foundation of that 
desire to master the original records 
of history which is the first requisite 
to an intelligent appreciation of hu- 
man progress, 

American Book Company 


DESCRIPTION 


great. Mr. Murphy’s tour included 
towns and villages, historic spots and 
solitary ruins. He gives us enough 
serviceable information about ways 
and roads to make his book worth 
taking along on a similar trip as a 
guide-book; also, he has made it 
beautiful enough with pictures to de- 
light the quiet reader at home. Indeed 
they are enchanting, these glimpses 
of the lovely English lanes and by) 
ways, glades and castles. The color 
plates are ali from original paintings 
by prominent artists, and the duogra 
vures represent the height of attain 
ment in that process 

LL. ©. Fase © C 


IN AND AROUND THE 
ISLE OF PURBECK. 
By Ip, WoopwortH 

The Isle of Purbeck—really a 
peninsula—is situated at the southeast 
corner of the county of Dorset. St. 
Aldhelm converted it to Christianity 
in the seventh century, and it began 
to be a favorite hunting-ground for 
Saxon and Norman kings. At Corfe 
Castle in 978 King Edward the Mar- 
tyr was murdered by his stepmother. 
King Knut visited the peninsula in 
1018, and after the Norman conquest 
it was kept as a royal demesne. Many 
were the interesting things that hap- 
pened there, ending with the blowing 
up of Corfe Castle by order of Crom- 
well in 1645, after its long and gallant 
defense by Lady Banks in the cause 
of King Charles. Not an inch of 
Purbeck now belongs to the Crown. 

Its great charm to-day, leaving out 
its wealth of historical associations, 
lies in an infinitely various and lovely 
scenery. Within ten square miles 
there are hills and dales, woodlands 
and marshes, rugged coasts and soft 
valleys. It appeals as much to the 
artist as to the lover of ancient days 
and ancient records—and we have the 
delightful results in the thirty-six 
color plates in the present large and 
beautifully gotten up volume. We 
may add that the volume is crammed 
with information, that it has a map 
and a full index, and that the print 
is large enough to be a joy in itself 

John Lane Company 
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The Color Insert for June 


HE color frontispiece for this 
month is the “Child with 
¥ i Flowers,” from a character- 
q w) istic painting by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Lawrence lived 
from 1769 to 1830, and con- 
cerning him it was that Reynolds is re- 
ported to have said on his deathbed, 
“Lawrence begins where I leave off.” 
Lawrence’s forte was portrait-painting, 
and yet even in this field he had certain 
very distinct limitations. He was a draw- 
ing-room favorite, a courtier, a spoiled 
child of fortune, and his gift was to catch 
a likeness and to transcribe it rapidly. He 
painted the beautiful feminine face as few 
could paint it; but he could not attain 
the heights of dignity and the intellectual. 
To quote from Thornbury: “For the wan- 
tonness of Hoppner and the elegance of 
Gainsborough he was a match; Opie, be- 
side him, was coarse and wooden; but 
Reynolds he could not touch;—he could 


paint women with fawn’s eyes, creatures 
fair and graceful as flowers, but he could 
not paint majesty, thought, and intellect 
like Reynolds.” Sir David Wilkie said 
that Lawrence had a “perfection of exe- 
cution never to be equaled,” and Fuseli 
declared that his portraits were “as well 
if not better drawn, and the women in 
finer taste, than the best of Vandyck’s.” 

Of course, Lawrence lived in the most 
artificial age that England has known—an 
age when women dressed with ridiculous 
elaborateness and sat for their portraits 
in the true spirit of vanity. A greater than 
Lawrence might have seen the humor of 
much that came his way, but Lawrence 
was himself as vain as his age, and there- 
fore was entirely capable of exalting van- 
ity. However, the picture we have here is 
a fresh and beautiful bit of harmonious 
coloring, with the spirit of youth immor-- 
talized on its canvas. 


The Carolina Wren 
By Isabel S. Mason 


EAR little wayside vagabond, 
Of pert and saucy mien; 
Along the fence rail, by the road, 
Thy throbbing form is seen. 


A crystal fountain, lyric, sweet ; 
A gushing, sylvan note; 

A singing whirlwind, joyous, clear ; 
Beneath a hobo’s coat. 


A wandering minstrel cloaked in brown, 
A tramper, careless, free; 

Who palpitates his journey with 
Cascades of jeweled glee. 


When Time has taken all his birds, 
And sought the vast beyond ; 

He'll link thy voice to angel form, 
Oh little vagabond. 

















F there is one point about 
THE Book News MonrtrHLY 
that we should like to em- 
phasize more than another it 
is the permanent value that is 
attached to every issue of the 
magazine. Ordinarily speaking, 
periodical literature is possessed 
chiefly of a current and passing 
interest. A typical magazine of 
the day reflects current events, 

takes off the fads and foibles of 
the age, prints stories that belong 
essentially to their own peculiar 

period of time. In so much as 
very little of the fiction now 
being written has real universal- 
ity the average magazine—which 

is more often than otherwise a 

fiction magazine—is entertaining 
for the moment rather than for 

all time. 

THE Book News MONTHLY 
reflects current literary thought, 
reviews current books, keeps up- 
to-date in every way. But all 
this is built upon a foundation 
of more solid stuff. Because, 
there are added articles of liter- 
ary criticism produced by the 
best pens of the age. Twenty- 
five years from now the work 
of men like Colonel Higginson, 
Andrew Lang, W. T. Stead, 
William Archer and the rest of 
that generation will have taken 
its place in world literature. 
Then the articles we read now 
with enthusiasm and _ interest, 
and yet without always appreci- 
ating just how really valuable 
they are, will have acquired an 
intrinsic worth that will make the 
files of our magazine, together 
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with the files of perhaps one or 
two other magazines being pub- 
lished, a veritable part of a per- 
manent literary equipment. 

It is in this connection that 
we should like to call our read- 
ers’ attention to the fact that it 
is very easy to secure bound 
copies of THE Book NeEws 
MonrTuiy, and to recommend 
that it would be profitable to 
make a practice of having each 
of the sets of twelve numbers of 
the magazine gathered together 
in a convenient sized volume. 
Let us make it clear that this is 
in no way a financial proposition. 
The trouble involved in having 
the single magazines prepared 
and collected for binding makes 
the price for which the work can 
be done an exceedingly smal! 
one. It is, I believe, something 
like 85c for a cloth bound vol- 
ume and $1.25 for half leather. 
It will therefore be seen that as 
far as any profit is concerned, 
we could scarcely count on 
adding a very definite sum 
to our income through this 
branch of the business. More 
recently many requests about 
this matter have come to the edi- 
tor’s desk; and for that reason 
it seemed well to make it clear 
to our readers generally just 
what can be done in this con- 
nection. We find our own bound 
volumes of great help. In the 
libraries, they tell us THE Boox 
NEws MonrTuHLy is being con- 
stantly referred to; naturally, in 
the light of these facts, we have 
every reason to believe that there 
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are a great many people who, if 
they knew how small an expen- 
diture was required, would have 
the volumes of THE Book News 
MontTHLy always accessible. 
Unfortunately, we are not in a 
position to announce that we can 
supply numbers for back vol- 
umes, that is, anything earlier 
than the year 1907 is not avail- 
able. 

And now about our July num- 
ber. When Mrs. Humphry Ward 
came to America last March, it 
was the editor’s pleasure to 
meet her, and very naturally the 
first idea that suggested itself 
was a Mrs. Humphry Ward spe- 
cial number. Moreover, it was 
largely due to the interest that 
THe Book News MonrHu.y 
took in the matter, that Mrs. 
Ward consented to sit for special 
photographs to one of the promi- 
nent photographers in Philadel- 
phia. The result of that sitting 
was some very excellent photo- 
graphs, and in our July number 
we shall use as a frontispiece 
portrait a brush print of one of 
these pictures of Mrs. Ward. We 
shall also print an exclusive pho- 
tograph of Mrs. Ward and her 
daughter, taken at the same time. 
There will be articles written by 
Dr. Arthur Hobson Quinn, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
and C. H. Gaines. Also, there 
will be a short sketch of Mrs. 
Ward’s settlement work by Miss 
Hunter, who worked with Mrs. 
Ward in London. The articles 
will be illustrated with pictures 
of Mrs. Ward’s home and other 
places connected with her career. 

Among the other articles in the 
number will be one on “Clyde 
Fitch,’ by Montrose J. Moses: 
“The Development of Englis! 
Letter Writing,” by Dr. W. J. 
Dawson and Coningsby Daw- 


Note: Kindly address all manuscripts to 





Coningsby Dawson 
Who, in collaboration with 
his father, is writing 
Essays for July and 
August 
‘Book News Monthly" 





Punch’s illustrations for 
Shakespeare—a delightful 
series—see June and 
July numbers 


son; and an illustrated sketch of 
“René Bazin,’ author of The 
Nun, by Alvan F. Sanborn. The 
usual book reviews and notices 
will help to make a very useful 
and attractive number. 

Recent letters from subscrib- 
ers include the following, which 
we take pleasure in printing. 


1415 S. Broad St., Phila. 
To the Editor of the Boox News 
MONTHLY. 

Dear Madam: I see from the let- 
tcrs printed in the back of your Boox 
News for this month, that requests 
or special articles are frequently com 
plied ‘with, and I am going to take 
advantage of this excellent arrange 
ment by asking if it would be possible 

r you, at some future date, to de 
vote a page or so to William Ds 
Morgan, author of “Joseph Vance,” 
etc. There have been frequent men 
tions of him in your columns, but 
know there are many beside myself 
who have searched in vain for som 
definite facts concerning the life and 
personality of this most charming of 
modern novelists. I rather hesitate in 
asking this, after noting that you have 
been criticized as dealing too exclu- 
sively with English literature and 
English authors. Personally, I think 
your magazine is without exception 
the most impartial and the most fm- 
telligent literary magazine in the 
United States. I was particularly 
distressed at finding that one of your 
readers really objects to the colored 
supplements. How they detract from 
the artistic unity of the magazine I 
fail to see, and certainly, with your 
invaluable criticisms upon current ex- 
hibitions, they serve to remind one 
how closely allied art and literature 
may be. The chief charm of your 
magazine, to me, lies in its individual- 
ity. It is so absolutely -unpedantic 
and yet conveys such a great amount 
of valuable information in a very 
small space. 

I have done all I could to interest 
my friends, and their friends, in the 
Book News, and I am sure we all 
feel much gratitude and appreciation 
for the pains you are taking to make 
the magazine a great success—which 
it undoubtedly is. 

Believe me to be very sincerely 
yours. 


1 


WINIFRED DUNCAN 


Norma Bright Carson, care of THE Book 


News Monruiy. Otherwise we cannot hold ourselves responsible for their safety. All 
other communications should be addressed to THE Book News Montuuy. Money orders 
should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of address must be received 
before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change ts 


to go into effect. 
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This late May List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Alexander H, Stephens. By Louis Pendleton. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

American Student in France, An. By Abb 
Felix Klein. $2.50, postpaid. 

Ancient Law, The. By Ellen Glasgow. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

\round the World in a Year. By George L. 
Carlisle. $2.00, postpaid. 

Ashes. By Grazia Deledda. $1.08. 
\stronomy. By Garrett P. Serviss. $1.40, post 
paid. 

Atoning Life, The. By Henry Sylvester Nash 
$1.00, postpaid. 

arrier, The. By Rex Beach. $1.08, postpaid 

eauty and Health. By Cora Brown Potter 
£1.75, postpaid. 

Building a Home. By H. W. Desmond and H 
W. Frohne. $1.80, postpaid. 

By Wild Waves Tossed. By Captain Jack 


Brand. $1.08, postpaid. 


Call of the South, The. By Robert Lee Dur- 
ham. $1.08, postpaid, 

Cambridge Modern History, The. Planned by 
the late Lord Acton, LL.D. Vol. 5. $4.00, 
postpaid 

Cheerful Smugglers. The. By Ellis Parker But- 
ler. 80 cents, postpaid. 

Coast of Chance, The. By Esther and Lucia 
Chamberlain. $1.08, postpaid. 

Common Sense of the Milk Question, The. By 
John Spargo. $1.50, postpaid. 

Corner Stones of Character. By John V. Far- 
well. 75 cents. 


Decoraiive Heraldry. By G. W. Eve. $2.00. 
postpaid. 

Deep Moat Grange. By S. R. Crockett. $1.08. 

Duchess of Dreams, The. By Edith Macvane. 
$1.08, postpaid 

Duke of Gandia, The. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. $1.25. postpaid. 


Easter Eggs. 90 cents, postpaid. 
Elizabethan Drama, 1558-1642. (Two volumes). 
By Felix E. Schelling. $7.50 per set, postpaid 


Favorite Fish and Fishing. By James A. Hen- 
shall, M. D. $1.25, postpaid. 

Foundations of Modern Europe. By Emil Reich. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Four-Pools Mystery, The. Anonymous. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Gates That Shall Not Prevail, The. By Herbert 
M. Farrington. $1.08. 

Glimpses of Medical Europe. By Ralph L 
Thompson, M. D. $2.00, postpaid. 

Gods and Heroes of the North. By Alice Zim- 
mern. 55 cents: postpaid, 60 cents. 

Gocthe’s Autobiography (2 vols.). Translated 
from the German by John Oxenford. $1.90 
per set; postpaid, $2.00 

Golden Ladder, The. By Margaret 

$1.08, postpaid. 


Potter. 


Happy Moralist, The. By Hubert Bland. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Heart of a Child, The. 
postpaid 

Heart of the Red Firs, The. By Ada Woodruff 
Anderson. $1.08, postpaid. 

Her Ladyship. By Katharine Tynan. go cents, 
postpaid. 

Highways and Byways in Hampshire. By D 
H. Moutray Read. $1.50, postpaid. 

Home from Sea. By George S. Wasson. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Humorous Hits and How to Hold An Audi- 
ence. By Greville Kleiser. $1.00, postpaid 


By Frank Danby. $1.08. 


In Greece with the Classics. By William Amory 
Gardner. $1.50. postpaid 

Italica. By William Roscoe Thayer. $1.50, 
postpaid 


Kimono Ballades. By Charles Coleman Stod- 
dard 50 cents, postpaid 

Kindergarten in American Education, The. By 
Nina C, Vandewalker, B. L., M. Pd. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Lands of Summer. By T. R. Sullivan. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Leaf and Tendril. By John Burroughs. $1.10, 
postpaid. 

Liberal and Mystical Writings of William Law. 
By William Scott Palmer. ° $1.00, postpaid 


Life and Letters of George Bancroft. (Two 
volumes). By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. $4.00 
per set, postpaid 

Life and Letters of Robert Browning. By Mrs 
Sutherland Browning Orr. $2.00. 

Life’s Understudies. By Ina Rozant. $1.08. 

Limbo and Other Essays. By Vernon Lee. $1.50. 

Literary and Historical Essays. By Henry Grey 
Graham. $2.00, postpaid. 

Lives of Great English Writers. By Walter S 
Hinchman and Francis B. Gummere. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Love and the Ironmonger. By F. J. Randall. 
$1.08. 


Management of a City School, The. By Arthur 
C. Perry, Jr., Ph.D. $1.25, postpaid. 

Marie De Medicis. Translated from the French 
of Louis Batiffol by Mary King; edited by 
H. W. Charles Davis. $2.00, postpaid 

Master Influence, The. By Thomas McKean. 
$1.08, postpaid 

Matthew Porter. By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Mind in the Making. By E. J. Swift. $1.59, 
postpaid. 

Modernism. By A. Leslie Lilley. $1.75 

Modernism and Romance. By R. A, Scott-James. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

Modern Prometheus, A. By Martha Gilbert 
Dickinson Bianchi. $1.08, postpaid 
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Mother of California, The. By Arthur Wal- 
bridge North. $2.00, postpaid. 

Moths of the British Isles, The. By Richard 
South, F. E $3.00, postpaid. 

My Day and Generation. By Clark E. Carr. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Nature Study. By Frederick L. Holtz, A. M. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

New American Type and Other Essays, The. By 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick. $1.50, postpaid. 

New Mayor, The. Founded upon George Broad- 
hurst’s Successful Play (The Man of the 
Hour). 50 cents, postpaid. 

New Plato, The. By Thomas L. Masson. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

Nor All Your Tears. By Maud H. Yardley 
$1.08, postpaid. 

No Struggle for Existence; No Natural Selec- 
tion. By George Paulin. $1.75, postpaid. 


Old Room, The. By Carl Ewald. 90 cents, 
postpaid. 

On a Margin. By Julius Chambers. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


On the Witness Stand. By Hugo Munsterberg. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Our Rich Inheritance. By James Freeman 
Jenness. 25 cents, postpaid. 
Over Against Green Peak. By Zephine Hum- 
phrey. $1.25, postpaid. 
Philosophy of Loyalty, The. By Josiah Royce. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Popular Tales from the Norse. By 
Webbe Dasent. $2.50, postpaid. 

Postscript, The. By Eleanor Stuart. 90 cents, 
postpaid, 

Practical Life Insurance Examinations. By 
Murray Elliott Ramsey, M. D. $1.25, postpaid. 

Present-Day Japan. By Augusta M. Campbell 
Davidson, M. A. $1.50, postpaid. 

Primadonna, The. By F. Marion Crawford. 
$1.08, 

Prince Charlie. 
postpaid. 

Principles of Secondary Education. By Charles 
De Garmo. $1.00, postpaid. 

Principles of Psychic Philosophy. By Charles 
B. Newcombe. $1.40, postpaid. 


George 


By Burford Delannoy. $1.00, 


Religion of a Democrat, The. By Charles 
Zueblin. $1.00, postpaid. 

Renaissance Masters. By George B. Rose. $1.25 
postpaid. . 

Romance of George Villiers, The. 
Gibbs. $3.50, postpaid. 


By Philip 


Santa Lucia. By Mary Austin. $1.08, postpaid. 

Side-stepping with Shorty. By Sewell Ford. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Sketches from Life in Town and Country, and 
Some Verses. By Edward Carpenter. $1.10. 


So-called Peters-Hilprecht Controversy, The. By 
H. V. Hilprecht. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Socialists At Work. By Robert Hunter. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Some Ladies in Haste. 
bers. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Robert W. Cham- 


Soul of Spain, The. By Havelock Ellis. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Standard of Usage in English. By Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. $1.50, postpaid. 

Star of the Salons, A. By Camilla Jebb. $3.50, 
postpaid. 

State and Local Taxation—First National Con- 
ference, 1907. $4.00, postpaid. 

Stephen A. Douglas. By Allen Johnson. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

Stories of Wagner Operas Told for Children. 
a eee M. Wheelock. 90 cents, post- 
paid. 

Story of Milan, The. By Ella Noyes. $1.50. 

Sword Decides, The. By Marjorie Bowen. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


— The. By Mary S. Watts. $1.08, post- 


aid. 

Things Worth While. , Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. 50 cents, pa 

Thought and Things or Genetic Logic. Volume 
II. By James Mark Baldwin. $2.75, postpaid. 

Training of a Priest, The. By Rey. John Talbot 
Smith, LL.D. $1.50, pos seit. 

Trees in Nature, Myth and Art. By J. Ernest 
Phythian. $1.50, postpaid. 

Under the Flag of the Cross. By J. Hamilton 
Sedberry. $1.08, postpaid. 

Under Groove, The. By Arthur Stringer. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Union Cause in Kentucky, The. 1860-1865. By 
Captain Thomas Speed. $2.50, postpaid. 

Unlucky Family, The. By Mrs. Henry De La 
Pasture. $1.08, postpaid. 

Upper Eugaldine, The. By J. Hardwicke Lewis 
and Spencer C. Musson. $2.50, postpaid. 


Vayenne. By Percy Brebner. $1.08, postpaid. 

Vermilion Pencil, The. By Homer Lea. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Victoria, The Woman. By Frank Hird. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

Virgin Widow, The. By Randa! Charlton. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Way of the Woods, The. By Edward Breck. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

Ways of Rebellion, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Which College for the Boy. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Whitaker’s Almanack. By Joseph Whitaker, F. 
S. A. $1.00, postpaid. 

Who’s Who in America. Founded and Edited 
by Albert Nelson Marquis. $4.00, postpaid. 
Wild Flower Families. By C. M. Weed. $1.50, 

postpaid. 
William Jordan, Junior. By J. C. Snaith, $1.08, 
postpaid. 
Winning the Boy. 
75 cents, postpaid. 
With Walt Whitman in Camden. 
Traubel. $3.00, postpaid. 
Women and Other Women. 
Hawthorne. $1.20, postpaid. 


By Reginald Farrer. 


By John Corbin. 


By Lilburn Merrill, M. D. 
By Horace 


By Hildegarde 
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SCHOOLS 





Our School offers an opportunity to study at 
home under the personal instruction and guidance 
of able professors in leading American colleges. 
Our courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst College; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
Harvard; German, by Prof. McLouth, of New 
York University ; French and Spanish, by Prof. 
Kroeh, of Stevens Institute; Agriculture, by Prof. 
Brooks, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening 
and Botany, by Prof. Craig, of Cornell University. 
We offer over one hundred courses in Academic 
and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 
Joun F, GenunG, Po.D. mal and Common School Branches. An eminent ALBERT G. HARKNESS, M. A. 
Professor of English specialist is in charge of every department. Professor of Latin 


Our courses are open to all. Students may register at any time, and may take complete courses 
or may pursue special branches. Special attention is given to students preparing for college. 
Students’ are free to proceed with the lessons as rapidly as time and circumstances permit. On the 
other hand, they are not required to complete the study in any given time. They are permitted to 
drop the lessons altogether during particularly busy seasons and resume them when they have the 
leisure to do so. Our tuition rates are so low that no one need be kept from enrolling with us on 
the ground of expense. 

Every reader of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY who is interested in the best that the corre- 
spondence schools have to offer is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalog and for 
full information in regard to our Home Study Courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 3, Springfield, Mass. 

















How Dip HE? More THAN ENOUGH. 
A man carrying a looking-glass said to a The Norwegian novelist Bjornson was on one 
newsboy, “Come here and look into this glass | occasion the guest of a popular club, at dinner. 


and you will see a donkey.” | A man with a wide reputation as a brilliant 
“How did you find that out?” retorted the boy. | talker and speechmaker told an _ exceedingly 
Catholic Mirror. | funny story, at which the Norwegian novelist 





| laughed heartily. 
| The man told a second story, and Bjornson 


St. Agnes’ School for Girls | smiled. 


Preparation for leading colleges. Also advanced course, with | | Then came a third story, and the novelist sat 
diploma. Gymnasium training and outdoor life. Well- < 
equipped laboratories. Strong music department. Catalogue. 


Miss SEABURY, Head of School 


Bishop DOANE, President Board of Trustees, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





unmoved, even gloomy. “I am forty years old,” 
he said firmly, “and two stories are *enough.”— 
H, F. (Harlesden). 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 





CORRECTED. 
Teacher—Jimmie, correct this sentence, “Our 
teacher am in sight.” 


Jimmie—Our teacher am a sight. , ‘ape 
The Circle. “F a a 


itv 
Miss Dana’s School 
CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE and SEMINARY For Girls Morristown, N. J. 





A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of Located in one of the most beautiful suburban 
eleven acres. Special advantages in Music, Art, towns inthe country, Graduating course. Music, 
Elocution and Domestic Science. Golf and other Art, Languages. Certificate admits to leading 
out-door sports. Healthful location; artesian water. colleges. Gymnasium, tennis, basket ball, Special 
Terms reasonable. Address instruction in Expression and use of speaking 

MR. and MRS. S. N. BARKER, Principals voice. OpensSeptember 30th. Terms, $goo, Cir- 


cular and book of views upon application, 


Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


PROSPECTUS 


O bring together the posies of other 
men, bound by a thread of one’s 
own choosing, is the simple plan of 

the editor of The Bibelot. In this way 
those exotics of Literature which might not 
immediately find a way to wider reading 
are here reprinted, and, so to speak, resown 
in fields their authors never knew. 

The Bibelot does not profess to exploit 
the new forces and ferment of fin de siecle 
writers ; it offers the less accessible “things 
that perish never,’—lyrics from Blake, 
Villon’s ballads, Latin Student songs,— 
literature, once possessed, not easily for- 
gotten of men. 

Besides this, to more widely extend the 
love of exquisite literary form, it must be 
shown by example that choice typography 
and inexpensiveness need not lie far apart. 

That there is the most intimate connec- 
tion between literature and the printed 
page isatruism. It remains a fact that 
nothing on the lines of The Bibelot has so 
far been attempted in a regular monthly 
issue. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

sa 0 gp for 1908 are now 75 cents in 
advance, postpaid, and are taken for the 
complete year only. After October 1 the 

price will be advanced to $1.00 net. Foreign 

subscriptions, including Canada, are 25 cents 

additional to above rates. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 








When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





“THE ROSE OF KILDARE.” 
Bugle Song of the Lady of the Lake. 


On the Lakes of Killarney the bugle was blowing 
Its sweet, elfin challenge, so thin and so clear. 
A fairyland echo with harmony flowing, 
[hat rang o’er the billows its message of 
cheer. 
Through dim, purple glens, over crags of the 
mountains, 
The voice of the bugle 
breeze, 
And rippling like spray of the murmuring foun- 
tains 
It swooned in the arms of grim, sentinel trees! 


still hung on the 


Who waked this keen strain of such exquisite 


rapture? 
Who roused all the echoes and thrills every 
breast ? 
Some radiant seraph such cadence might cap- 
ture, 


’Twas an archangel’s summons that presaged 
sweet rest. 
The fisherman's skiff swayed and tossed on the 
water, 
The rustling leaves babbled and quivered in 
throng, 
’Twas the nymph of the grove, ‘twas the fisher- 
man’s daughter, 
That poured such an exquisite, jubilant song. 


Rich music on water sounds sweeter than slum- 
ber, 
It steals like a sigh or a sob of the past 
It soothes all the griefs and the troubles that 
cumber, 
It lulls all the woes and the sorrows that last. 
The song of the Siren held spellbound the sailor, 
And lured the bold mariner to plunge in the 
foam, 
To caves of the 
jailer— 
To die like an outcast, an exile from home. 


sea with the mermaid for 


With richest of music the valley is ringing, 
Thin fairyland echoes—such haunting re- 
frain— 
The bugles of Elfland are pealing and flinging 
Their challenge that thrills you with exquisite 
pain, 
Like sweet chiming of bells in melodious metre, 
The prattling of brooks and soft murmur of 
streams, 
The tinkling of rain—what sound can be sweeter 
Than the whisper of Dawn to the Daughters 
of Dreams! 





The lassie who sang us such tender romances 
Was fair as the foam of the grey surging sea, 
As pure as the billow that crouches and dances, 
As blithe as the lark when caroling free. 
The nymph of the grove was as sweet as the 
morning, 
She poured forth her soul in a jubilant song, 
As chaste as Diana she uttered her warning, 
In fairyland echoes that rippled along. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 











The Confederate Cause and Conduct in the War Between the States 


As set forth in the Reports of the History Committee of the Grand Camp, C. V., of 
Virginia and other Confederate Papers 
By HUNTER McGUIRE, M.D, L.L.D., Late Medical Director Jackson's Corps, A. N. V., and 
Hon. GEORGE L. CHRISTIAN, of Richmond, Va., with an introduction by REV. JAMES POWER SMITH, D. D. 


Last Survivor of the Staff of ** Stonewall’ Jackson 


L. H. JENKINS, Publisher, Richmond, Va. 


Price, $1.12 Postpaid 


Full Cloth, Gold Stamping 











SIM MIE’ ANTONY AND HERO 

AND SHORT STORIES 
Their favorite muskets they were o’erhauling, 
Their constant companion, of which the owner 


Knew every whim, and how to favor it 
To make it effect where he desired. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


And who would be deaf to the songs of the 
siren, 
The sibyl who sang us this exquisite strain, 
She sang with the fire and the fervor of Byron, 
Her message caressed us like tinkling of 
rain, 
She sang of the past and its grey crumbling 
glories, 
Her clarion chorus still rings in our ears, 
Of staunch chevalier and the lassie in stories— 
And the tales and the legends of chivalrous 
years. 


The bugle is pealing out chivalric stories, 
Of stern ancient battles, grim, dauntless forays, 
Of the knight’s fearsome quest of stout cavalier 
glories, 
Of the ivy clad castle that crumbling decays, 
From the mouth of the lassie flow tender ro- 
mances, 
Inspired like Cecilia, who caroled of yore, 
On the crest of the mountain the sunshine still 
dances, 
And the grey tumbling breakers still crouch on 
the shore. 
; James E. KInsELLa, 
Registry Division, Chicago Postoffice. 


A Couple or THEM. 

“Jimmie,” said the merchant solemnly, at the 
eleventh hour, “we have forgotten to get a fresh 
supply of stamps.” 

And the office-boy, in his excitement, respond- 
ed with, “Goodness, sir, so we have! If we ain’t 
a couple of blunder-headed idiots!” 

Current Literature. 


NOW READY 


NOT SINCE MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF’S DIARY was published has so 
personal and intimate an individual record appeared—a record of experi- 


ence and human passion such as a woman confides only to her own 
inner self or the pages of her diary. SURE to rival the SUCCESS 
of our Summer Novel of last year 


SUSAN 


Julie’s Diary 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK DAYS OF 1908 


Here is a record teeming with experience, covering a jittle more than a 


year of the life of a wonderful girl who, throbbing with the joy of living 


and love, stretched out her arms and drew to herself life. Beautifully 


expressed, a convincingly human document, never wavering in its atmosphere 


of reality. Cloth, $1.50. 





JOHN W. LUCE AND COMPANY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








THE ARENA 


Edited by B. O. FFOWER 






A Magazine Dealing with the Vital 
Problems of the Hour 


REVIEW of the content-matter of Tue Arena for 1907 shows that never in its history has it 
A published so many really vital papers or carried on so aggressive and successful a battle for 
justice and nobler secial conditions. Tuer Arena will now be found stronger, abler and more 
effective in its battle for civic righteousness and individual growth and development than ever 
before—a magazine that no man or woman who cares or dares to think will feel he or she can 
dispense with. The following will give an idea of the exceptionally strong and important papers 


published from January to May. 


Picturesque San Antonio. By George Wharton 
James. 

The Relation Between Woman in Industry and the 
Growth of Crime. By Maynard Butler. 

Concerning Compulsory Arbitration. By Theodore 
Schroeder. 

Emerson as Writer and Man. By Prof. James T. 
Bixby, Ph. D. : 

Through the Closed Shop to the Open World. 
By Horace Traubel. 

The Pernicious Laudation of the Rich. By Hon. 
John D. Works. 
The Political Outlook for the Coming Presidential 
Election. By Hon. George Fred. Willliams. 
How Clara Barton Became Interested in Christian 
Science. By Eugenia Paul Jefferson. 

A Socialist’s Definition of Socialism. By Hon. Carl 
D. Thompson, 

The Resurrection of Galveston. By George 
Wharton James 


India’s Coming Greatness From a Constructive 
View-point. By Saint Nihal Sing. 


How to Make Commercial Panics Impossible. By 
Albert Griffin. 


The Race Track Evil and the Newspapers. By 
Hon. John D. Work. 


Inheritance Taxes. By Arthur B. Hayes, Solicitor 
of Internal Revenue. 


Co-operation in Great Britain. By J. C. Gray, 
General Secretary of the Co-operative Union. 


The Rimini Story in Modern Drama. By Professor 
Archibald Henderson, Ph. D. 


Was Mansfield a Genius? By Harry Wandmacher. 


The Ultimate Issue Involved in Railroad Accidents. 
By Carl S. Vrooman. 


The Christian Science Concept of Deity. By 
George H. Moore. 





In addition to the essays, Tue Arena is illustrated and contains regular departments: The 
Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Public 
Ownership, Direct Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best current 
cartoons. 128 pages. 


25 CENTS A COPY. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, money 
order, stamps or coin, we will send you four 
recent issues in order to introduce the magazine. 

Or, to new subscribers we will send the May 
and June numbers free with the twelve months 
from July for $2.50. 

Fill in the coupon NOW, before you mislay 
this magazine. 


ALBERT BRANDT :: Publisher 








$2.50 A YEAR. 


§0 cents additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries. 





ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 
25 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 
I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer to send 
four recent issues of THe ArENa. 
I enclose $2.50, for which send THe Arena from 
May, 1908 to June, 1909, to the following address : 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








MAGAZINE 


The Lyceum World 


FOR LYCEUM 


LECTURERS - BUREAUS 

ENTERTAINERS = + COMMITTEES 

CONCERT- - CHAUTAUQUAS 
COMPANIES AUDIENCES 


ERNEST CHARLES HOUSE 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE 
MANAGING EDITOR 


SEND 15 Cents for a Sample Copy to 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


BOX 13 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 23. 
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WATSON’S JEFFERSONIAN MAGAZINE 


is a monthly periodical, containing, in- 
variably, from 75 to 90 pages of reading 
matter, beautifully printed on superior 
paper, and illustrated by line drawings 
and half-tones. 


This Magazine makes a specialty of 
explaining great governmental questions 
and economic problems. In politics it 
belongs to the school of Jefferson. It 
endeavors to expound and to propagate 
the principles of Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy. It attacks those governmental 
abuses from which our Republic is 
suffering so much. It endeavors to 
educate the people on the burning issues 
of the hour, and to exert a healthy 
influence over public opinion to the end 
that there may be a triumph of Justice 
over Special Privilege, which is always unjust and injurious. 


While the Magazine makes a specialty of politics, it is by no 
means exclusively devoted to subjects of that kind. Every number issued 
contains high-class literature: short stories, poems, special articles, and a 
chapter of a historical serial by Mr. Watson. 

The Weekly Jeffersonian is also devoted to the advocacy of the 
principles of Jeffersonian Democracy, but difters from the Monthly in 
everything except in purpose. The contents are entirely different from 
the Magazine, and, inasmuch as it is issued weekly, it enables Mr. Watson 
to keep in closer touch with public affairs and public men, and to indulge in 
a style of comment not quite suited to a magazine. 


The price of the Jeftersonian Magazine is $1.50 per year. 
The price of the Weekly Jeffersonian is $1.00 per year. 


Where the same subscriber takes both at the same time, the 
price is $2.00. 


In all cases, address 


THOMAS E. WATSON, 


Thomson, Georgia. 





Whea writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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able contributors. 
$1.00 A YEAR 








SMALL MERCIEs. 


The young English tourist who had been stay- 
ing for a week at a hotel in the Scottish High- 
lands, for the purpose of taking advantage of 
the fishing, was, at the end of that time, rather 
inclined to think that the fishing had taken ad- 
vantage of him. He had caught nothing, and his 
expenses, of course, had been none the less 
heavy. 

On the last day of his stay, however, he 
landed a fine salmon. 

“Well, Donald,” he said to a canny Scot at 
the hotel, as he proudly surveyed the fish: “it’s 
a nice catch, and so it ought to be. It has cost 
me £15 at least.” 

“Aweel,” replied Donald calmly, “it’s a gr-reat 
blessin’ ye didna catch ony mair!” 

Penny Magazine. 
A DiFFERENT THING. 

“Then Mr. Roxley didn’t really give accord- 
ing to his means?” said the minister’s wife. 
“No,” replied the minister, merely according to 
his meanness.” 


Catholic Standard and Times. 


MANUSCRIPT roserr’ 


Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 
Contributors, giving street addresses, subscrip- 
tion rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 








EVERYBODY 


Should Subscribe to 


TAYLOR-TROTWOOD 


The Great Southern Magazine 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











The personalities of its editors, United States Senator Robt. L. 
Taylor and John Trotwood Moore, stamp it, dominate it, and 
differentiate it from all other periodicals. It conforms to the 
highest literary standards and diffuses sunshine, hope and hap- 
piness in every home it enters. 
of magazine paper, profusely illustrated, and never contains less 
than 180 pages. Each number is filled with the best produc- 
tions from its editors and articles from a corps of more than fifty 


It is printed on a high quality 


SAMPLE COPY, 10 CENTS 


A copy of Bob Taylor’s new book, entitled Life Pictures (price $1.50), and a year’s 
subscription to the Taylor-Trotwood Magazine (price $1.00), 
ALL FOR $2.00 


SEND YOUR ORDERS DIRECT TO 


Taylor-Trotwood Publishing Company 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





AN ARTIST PRAISES HIS FAVORITE PAPER 
SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER and 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkemer, the distinguished artist, 
writing from Bushey to the Editor of ** Public 
Opinion,’’ says, on February llth, 1908 :— 

Dear Sir:—It tte me great gprs to tell you how 
your paper, PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in 
my life, Although I read a great deal, I find it impossi- 
ble to keep abreast of the trend of higher thought that 
is going on around me, which can only be gathered 
from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the 
assurance that | miss nothing which would be of use to 
me in the train of thought upon which I may just be 
engaged, and seldom does a weekly issue of PUBLIC 
OPINION appear from which I cannet cull some useful 
suggestion. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of all 
praise, for it gives one the wholesome feeling that the 
world is, after all, not going to the devil, but contains 
thinkers and good men and women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success 
with your paper, Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Husert von Herkomer. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity 
Edited by Percy L. Parker, Every Friday, Twopence 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide 
information by means of a weekly review of current 
thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s 
mewspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record 
the ideas and activities which make for religious, politi- 
cal, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any news- 
agent or bookstall, or will be sent Post Free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for ros. 
1od.; and to any place abroad for 13s. perannum, Orders 
should be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 


Tallis Street, London, E. C. 
Specimens FREE on Application 
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PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 


THE 


STANDARD 


Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St., - Phila. 


M. C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. S. COOK, Sec’ty. 
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When Quality Counts We Get The Order 


N. W. Cor. 10th 
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Tom Moore. 
By Larry Chittenden. 
“Poet Ranchman.” 


Though the Shamrock may fade while the pale 
lily weeps 

In the Over Sea lands where the Irish Bard 
sleeps, 

His memory blooms in these islands around 

And brightens the Dreamlands of Harrington 
Sound. 

While his name so immortal, resplendent and 
strong, 

Illumines the world from the temples of song, 

Now never a dreamer or singer should soar 

Without bowing low at the shrine of Tom 
Moore. 

They should visit Bermuda’s proud Isles of the 


sea, 

Then view Walsingham and Moore’s calabash 
tree; 

They should hum that fond air as the glowing 
sun sets, 

“The heart that has truly loved never forgets,” 

“The Loves of the Angels” and rare “Lallah 


Rookh ° 

And his soul-stirring songs they should ne’er 
overlook ; 

They should read about Nea, the Poet’s sweet- 
heart, 


Then love the pale singer because of his art. 

The world has grown sordid with grafters and 
knaves, 

Yet Fame guards her wealth and her dead 
Poets’ graves, 

“And the tear that we shed though in secret 


it rolls 

Shall long keep their memory green in our 
souls.” 

They sang—aye, they died—and their spirits 
have trod 

O’er life’s mountains of care to the Gardens of 
God, 

[hose balm-breathing gardens of peace-giving 
breath 

In that Morning-kissed land o’er the River of 
Death, 


Where never an echo or murmur of wrong 
Shall mar the grand notes of their Infinite Song. 


From The Bermuda Colonist. 
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Givinc Him a CHANCE. 


Mrs. Wilson’s husband was often obliged to 
go to London on business, and frequently did 
not reach his home until the arrival of the mid- 
night train. Mrs. Wilson had been in the habit 
of sleeping peacefully at these times without 
fear, but a number of burglaries in the neigh- 
borhood during one of her husband’s trips to 
London had disturbed her calm. 

On the night of his return Mr. Wilson was 
stealing carefully up the front stairs, as was 
his wont on such occasions, so that his wife 
would not be wakened, when he heard her voice, 
high and strained. 

“IT don’t know whether you are my husband 
or a burglar,” came the excited tones, “but I 
am going to be on the safe side and shoot, so if 
you are Henry you'd better get out of the way!” 

Cassells’ Saturday Journal. 


BOOK LABELS 


If you are interested in book labels, send a 
two cent stamp for our catalogue showing 16 
bookish designs, any of these printed with your 
name as follows $2.50—100, $3.25—200, $4.75 

00—5S00, $8.00—1000. 
(Special designs made to order.) 


THE AMERICAN BOOK PLATE 
COMPANY 
No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 








A Way Ovt. 


The old man had served the church faithfully 
for many years, but, alas! money had been 
missed from the collecting boxes of late, and 
he was suspected of knowing something about 
it. At last the minister felt compelled to tackle 
him on the subject. 

“Martin, have you heard of the money that 
is missing from the box?” he said. 

“Yes,” replied the old man imperturbably, “I’ve 
been a-hearin’ something about it.” 

“Martin,” the minister went on, “this dreadful 
business lies between you and me. We are the 
only two who have access to the missionary box. 
Either you or I must be the thief.” 

Martin nodded. 

“It’s just as you say, sir,” he agreed. “Only 
you and me has access to the box, and I think 
the best way out of it’ll be for you to pay one- 
‘half and I pay the other, and just say no more 
about it.” 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Jasticity 
Spencerian Pens are made of carefully tempered, 


accurately gauged steel, ‘his means an elastic pen 
—au easy writing pen.. There are many styles of 


 SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


choose yourown. Yours is there. Sample card of 
12 different kinds wilt be sent for 6 cents postage, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, Néw York. 


ReaL POLITENEsS. 


Her (sighing)—Oh; I met such a_ lovely, 
polite man to-day, 

Him—Where was that? 

Her—On the street. I must have been carry- 
ing my umbrella carelessly, for he bumped his 
eye into it. And I said, “Pardon me,” and he 
said, “Don’t mention it—I have another eye 
left.” 

Catholic Mirror. 


Lossters SERvED PrompTty. 
Sapphedd—A lobster in a hurry, waiter! — 
Waiter—Yes, sir; I'll attend to you right 

away, sir! 
Arkansaw Traveller. 
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BROWNIE | 


Pictures, 244 x4%. Price, $3.00. : 


Built on the Kodak plan—uses Koda< film cartridges 
and may be loaded and unloaded in broad daylight. o 
dark-room for any part of the work. A perfectly practical 
little camera for snap-shots or time exposures. 


THE 198 KODAK CATALOGUE fully describes 
and illustrates our six styles of Brownies, and fifteen 
styles of Kodaks, ranging in price from $1.00 to over 
$100.00, and fully explains the daylight development 
methods which have done away with the dark-room. 










Free at any Kodak dealers or by mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, 


N. Y¥. 
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Way, oF Course! 


The editor of an agricultural paper was 
grumbling about a puzzling question he had re- 
ceived from a city man who had recently re- 
moved to the country. The inquiry was this: 
“Will you kindly tell me how long cows should 
be milked?” 

The office boy, passing near, heard his superior 
repeating the question aloud. 

**Scuse me, boss,” he said; “but w’y don’t yer 
tell him jes’ de same ’s short cows?” 

From Judge. 








in the 


sioox of HAIR GOODS 
Stock of City 


Patent Puff Clusters—§$2.00. 
Patent Pompadours—$1.50. 
New patent Pompadours— 


Second quality Switches, long 
hair, 75c., $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 

German Hair Switches, long 
hair, at $3.50 and $5 

Wavy Switches,long hair,from 
$2.50 up. 

Finest Quality French Hair 
Switches at $6, $7, $8, $9, $12, 
$14, $16 and $18. 


BECK’S HAIR STORE . 36 N. Eighth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 








A NATURAL SUSPICION. 


Three tired citizens—a lawyer, a doctor, and 
a newspaper man—sat in a back room recently 
in the cold, grey light of the early dawn. On 
the table were many empty bottles and a couple 
of packs of cards. As they sat in silence a rat 
scurried across the hearth into the darkness be- 
yond. 

The three men shifted their feet and looked at 
each other uneasily. Then one spoke. 

“I know what you fellows are thinking,” he 
said; “you think I saw a rat, but I didn’t.” 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 








Do you want Good Health? 
Buy a VIBRATOR 


To do and look your best? 
Buy a VIBRATOR 


To relieve your Rheumatism P 
Buy a VIBRATOR 


To be well without Drugs ? 
Buy a VIBRATOR 


To cure your Indigestion P 
Buy a VIBRATOR 


To cure all pains instantly P 
Buy a VIBRATOR 


WE SELL ALL GOOD KINDS FROM $1 TO $20 AND UP 


— Send for Free Literature 


A. D. COOKE, 910 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bell Phone: 


‘* Walnut 2093-A ’’ 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A Vacant or Unoccupied House 
May Void Its Own Insurance 


In the fine print of fire insurance policies, there is a 
clause which may relieve The Insurance Company of liability 
during a vacation season, and a contract once voided remains 


voided. 


It would be well to let me, or some other competent 
insurance broker, examine your policies and give you an 


opinion on them. 


I make no charge for this service, whether I place the 


policies for you or not. 


ROBERT M. COYLE 


INSURANCE 
BROKER 


WHOLESOME Fear. 

Miss H., the principal of a grammar school, 
was investigating a tale brought her by a pupil. 

“Are you quite sure that was the way it hap- 
pened, Mrs. P.?” 

“Miss H., that was just the way. I’m telling 
you the truth. I wouldn’t dare to tell you a lie. 
I’m not well enough to-day.” 

Woman’s Home Companion. 





CLEANING BY 
Vacuum and Compressed Air 
ON OR OFF THE FLOOR 


AUTOMATIC 
CARPET CLEANING & MANF’G CO. 


1208 Chestnut Street 
633-635-637 North Broad Street 


RUGS “scx: Giz” CARPETS 
Your Old 
Sead for Booklet Established 1875 
CLEANED SCOURED DYED 








AN ARM OF THE Law. 

“What a murderous looking individual the 
prisoner is!” whispered an old lady in a crowded 
courtroom. “I’d be afraid to get near him.” 

“Sh!” warned her husband. “That ain’t the 
prisoner. He ain’t been brought in yet. It’s the 
judge.” atholic Mirror. 


423 WALNUT 
STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 





OnE WENT SINGING. 
By May Turner. 


One who went singing on the long highroad 
Upon his shoulders bore a heavy load. 


A sobbing child delayed him with its clinging— 
Tender, low, and strangely sweet his singing. 


And when he shared a drooping comrade’s ills, 
His song rose cheerily to meet the hills. 

’ 
A woman walked beside him for a space; 
He bore her load, and matched her feeble pace. 


Then laborers in distant fields stood still 
To hear his song, and felt their hearts athrill. 
Footsore, he plodded on through evening dew; 
Yet still his song rose bravely to the blue. 

The Outlook. 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 

their correspondence, should inquire for 

Crane’s Ladies” Note Papers and Enbelopes. 

Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 

tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 

Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 29 
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THE PROCESSION 


@, If you are one of the few who have adhered 
to the old fashion, woolen carpets, which collect 
dust and retain germs, 


“ Don’t be Different any Longer’”’ 


@, Join the vast procession and cover your floors 
with CREX Carpets and Rugs, the ONLY 


Sanitary Floor Covering 


G, Suitable for all rooms or on porches—at all seasons. Espe- 
cially adapted for summer use. 

@, CREX can always be relied upon for wear, cleanliness and 
lasting attractiveness. Every dealer takes pride in showing 
you CREX. 

G, Carpets in all widths—-Rugs in a large variety of sizes and 
exclusive designs. 


Avoid ‘imitations : Look for the GRE trademark 
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IGRASS CARPETS*& RUGS 


















For Sale at all up-to-date Department, Furniture 
and Carpet Stores 


American Grass Twine Company 
377 Broadway, New York City 
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EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. [Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


560 HARRISON AVE. - - = - BOSTON 
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Under a 
Spring Suit 


a Paris model Heather- 
bloom Petticoat gives 
that undertone of rich 
elegance dear to every 
woman’s heart. 


Looks like Silk 
Swishes like Silk 
Wears like Iron 


New French stripes and designs, ruffled 
and silk embroidered, with all the attrac- 
tions of the silk garment and none of its 
faults. Don’t crack—conform closely to 
the figure and— 

At less than half the price of silk. 

Shown at all the best stores. Colors 
and shades to match or harmonize with 
every gown. 

This Label 
Reaguenbepee 
Leth 


in the Waistband 


By the yard at the lining counter, in 150 shades— 
4) cents. Has no equal for drop skirts and linings. 


One quality only—with ‘Heatherbloom” in every 
yard. Send for booklet. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 


New York—Chicago 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabri 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Harper & Brothers 


Fiction Just Issued 


R. J..s MOTHER and Some Other People 
By MARGARET DELAND. In these stories Mrs. Deland has embodied the heart 
truthful genius. As for R. J.'s Mother,” the author ne m iccessfully 
story containing such deepand simple elements—two liv thé ve suffered and 
together through the common experience of love The reader ll find himself face t 
here with the big things of life that find their way into co n experience Illustrat 
Post 8:0. Cloth, 
THE BARRIER 
3y REX BEACH. It isa big novel—no problem, no preaching. no politics—ju 
ing love story of Alaska. The critics say itis even better thé ‘The Spoiler 
Barrier’ isthe ore novel that everybody will read this summer and in t} 
a surfeit of politics such a diverting story 1s refreshing. Striking pictures i1 
Post 8vo ‘ 
THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 
By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. We donot publish plays, but here is a drama so great, so com 
pelling, so reverent, so akin to al! the beautiful and permanent things in life that it is more 
than a play, more than a novel, more thana mere book. Accurding to the critics Notina 
lifetime has such a wonderful play been created’’—and—it reads as well as it acts 1 
trated Post Svo. Cloth 
KING SPRUCE 
By HOLMAN Day. Reality is the kevnote of this big new novel—a dashing. health 
reathing the vigor of its sceene—the woods of Maine. This realm of King Spruce 
with the rushing life—and life means strife of the struggles with logs and lumber bar« 
plucky young man, in love with the daughter of the chief cf those barons, fights hi 
amid the perils of drifting snow, rushing logs and reckless men. Pictures in colors 
Post 5vo. 
THE GOLDEN ROSE 
By AMELIE RIVES. e theme of ‘* The Golden Rose”’ isdelicately emotional An exquisite 
exotic woman is dominated by a mystical belief concerning the highest relation of vers 
which denies for herself, at least, the fulfilment of love in marriage. Post &vo. Cloth 
SANTA LUCIA 
By MARY AUSTI In simple fashion thistale beginsto reflect the lives of a number of inter 
esting pe in Santa Lucia, with its pretentious suburbs, its aspiring college and narrow 
social or It moves gradually into a powerful and rapid narrative a genuine story 
It is a pleasure to addthat the book has uncommon literary excellence as well. Cloth 


Post 5vo ‘ 

THE GOLDEN LADDER 
By MARGARET POTTER. Dedicated to ‘‘the wives of American business men Itisay 
ng modern drama of the gole hunger of the unscrupulously ambitious. However, it is1 
sermon—it is a story, anda good one. Cloth. Post Svo. 
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New Works of Importance 


HYPNOTIC THERAP 
By DR. JOHN D Mental healing is one of the most vital pr 
Assistance, both ca 1 and authoritative, will be found inthis book. It isi 


or mental treatment and suggestion. Clot vO 333 pages 


ASTRONOMY WITH THE NAKED EYE ; 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS. At last here a little book on astronomy for us who want to know 
ustthe plain things about thestars. No telescopes, no special knowledge required and it 


reads like a novel—only better. With many charts and illustrations 


THE STANDARD OF USAGE IN ENGLISH 


By PROFESSOR THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY. A spirited and practical book, denying that } 
s degenerating through corrupt usage. A spoken language not only does change, but 
change. Gilttop. Untrimmed edges. Price 


PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 
By CHARLES A CONANT 4 much-needed and very complete exposition of this subject 
the second volume of Mr. Conant s comprehensive work *‘ The Principles of Money 
Banking Octavo, 500 pp. t 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL 
By PROFESSOR CHARLES F. HORNI I For the stu 
ok. It treats carefully and ful » elements of 
ise. Cloth Post 5v 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES 
By ROMEYN BECK HOUGH d For Northern States ani Canada. Over S00 plates 4 com- 
plete, authoritative, and beautiful guide—a new idea in the literature of nature The boc k is 
photo-descriptis Two } are devoted to each tree, and in most cases four pictures 
The leaves, fruits, etc., on an ingenious scale, showing their exact size 1 

tree-trunks sh gy ¢ ge size, dimensions, bark, etc 3) Cross-section, magi 

ng the wood ucture 1) Map indicating localities where the tree grows 

s70 pp. Pri Buckram, met, $8.00; Half .~ »rocce 


TIMES PRINTING HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA 





